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(FENTLEMEN :—Any examination of the subject of mental unsound- 


ness must be incomplete, which does not include some notice of the 


phenomena of hallucination This too often neglected ch ipter of 
mental pathology is the true arcana of mystery—the grand storehouse 
of nature's secrets, which science seeks in vain to penetrate As its 


limits span the unfathomable gull between mind and matter, and 
trench upon the domain of the infinite, so the physical tests by which 
material causations are measured fail us here, and we are left to 
grope among isolated facts, and seli-gratitying conjectures, happy, too 
happy, if we can trace a few sequences, and measure a few eflects 
The inward voice of intuition, which never speaks without striking 
the key-note of a natural truth, teaches us, even in the absence of all 
sensational knowledge, that there is a link which catenates us to 
Infinity. It is the consciousness of a personal id ntity—of an imma- 
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rs } ( el tayuincey, who, tortured to ma : by 
excess of nervous sensibility, fly to the dearly-purchased pall itives of 
! n art for that relief which kills while it affects to cure Such 


natures represent the extremes of setlex sensation—they show also 
the presence of a material powet! antecedent to the operations ol the 
will; for, strong as this latter may be, it can smother nature's voices 
only for a while, and sooner or later their right to be heard as well as 
felt will assert itself m expellas furca tamen usque 


language of Horace in illustration of this 


lt is natural, then, for physical ailments to make themselves seen 


as well as felt, and the outward revelation which they make to us in 


the form of symptoms, is only the mute and unwritten language of 


sutlering organs Bat we must remember that the point at which 
this expressive tongue speaks, or the dialect which it adopts is not 
always related, even by analogy, to the centre of the disturbing force. 
It is easy to understand why laborious or impaired digestion should 
reveal itself through a sensation of weight and oppression in the stom- 
ach, but it is not easy to understand, nor can it be explained, why 


the dreams emanating in such a condition of body, should always be 
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nations more properly—but all felt the heaving of the great wave of 


thought within them, which overpowered physical nature, and made 


the man live only ilk the Worl | ol intuitions, That inner world, 
which none with less introspective powel than theirs could see, was 
the shad wy domain ol sublim il d thought —ih re alm of abstraction 


into which few minds can penetrate and still live unimpaired To 


look upon this inner temple is to suspend our psychical connection 


with earth, tosoar skyward, and to return with the workshop of the 


mind confused and revolutionized. Such was unquestionably the 
case with Mahomet and Swedenborg, who, fancying themselves the 
children of inspiration, cherished with zealous ardor those profound 


reveries Which invariably gave rise toeestatic hallucinations In this 


state they witnessed those revelations and probably wrote those de- 


scriptions of the spiritual worid and its government, which have im- 
parted to them, in the eyes of many, the high character of apostles 
and prophets. This form of hallucination, which from the peculiar 


phenomena attending it is call d ecstasy, 1s a species of true catalep- 


sy—sometimes passing into somn umbalism ; and a very curious illus- 
tration of this is related by Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Socrates, 
who, he tells us, while attending the siege of Potidea remained stand- 
ing an entire day, in a cataleptic state. These conditions of mind 
are affirmed by Plato to have often visited his master, whose exagger- 
tions of eccentricity he relates at great length in his Banquet and 


A 


rates 18 in many respects liable to be construed into a hallucination 


a 


pology. It would seem from these that the famous dazmon of Soe- 


of the sense of hearing, and ince this subject 1s still a moot one, it 
can with great propriety and utility be discussed in this connection. 


[he demon of Socrates forms one of the most curious problems in 


the history of psychology For an account of this metaphysical 


sphinx, we are indebted to the labors both of Plato and Xenophon— 
the former of whom has nobly vindicated the character of the Athe- 
nian sage in the Apology and Banquet and the latter in his Memor- 
abilia. Modern writers, no less than ancient, have in vain exercised 
themselves upon this problem; the one side asserting the demon to be 
sunply the voice of conscience—the other that it was a manifest hal- 
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intellection, and thereby producing reveries, may give rise to hallucin- 
ations. Some time is undoubtedly required for this effect to manifest 
tself, because the mind when fatigued naturally relinquishes its hold 
of any subject which has exclusively occupied its attention. In do- 
ing this it does not dismiss, however, the subject as an entirety; it 
puts aside only the examination of its undiscovered and undetermined 
relations. What is already thoroughly acquired is absolutely retain- 
ed, and may re-assert itself at times independently of volition. We 
are then said to have a “ fixed a predominant idea, and when 
it becomes overpoweringly strong, we do not hesitate to call it mono- 
mania 

When in connection with the mind, moreover, the passions or moral 
affections are greatly enlisted, the hallucinative process goes on with 
great rapidity. It would seem that the sanitary guardianship of the 
mind over the body and the body over the rnind is entirely suspended, 
and acts of most manifest self-injury are performed without apparent 
concern as to their ultimate results. Love,—hate,—remorse,—des- 
pair,—miay all in turn give rise to “spectral imaginings.” In the 

Comedy of Errors’’ we have an example of a poor, hen-pecked hus- 
band, who, from excess of little griefs, bickerings, upbraidings, and 


rebukes, which no suit for divorce could rid him from, finally turns 


mad 


* And thereof came it that the man was mad: 
The venom clamors of a jealous woman, 


Poison more deadly than a mad dog's tooth. 

It seems, his sleeps were hindered by thy railing: 
And therefore comes it, that his head is light. 

Thou sayest, his meat was sauced by thy upbraidings: 
Unquiet meals make ill digestions, 
Thereof the raging fire of fever bred; 
And what's a fever but a fit of madness? 

Thou sayest, his sports were hindered by thy brawls: 
Sweet recreation barred, what doth ensue 

But moody and dull melancholy, 

Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair, 

And at her heels, a huge infectious troop 

Of pale distemperatures, and foes to life? 


In food, in sport, and life preserving rest 
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Had the reason not thus asserted its supremacy, and enabled Mac- 


‘ 


h to understand the true relation of the hallucination to himself— 
» been deemed otherwise than zrsane, which, 


ut partial | have rendered him criminally irre- 
: for his dee " bloo But when, by a violent effort of the 
the cogitative faculty prere “d through the flimsy veil of momen- 
delusion, he correctly refers the image to the intensity of thought 
bestowed upon the “ bloody business,” whichthen engrossed his mind. 
ertain no doubt that we often have Macbeths before our crimin- 

al courts, who, could it be known, had by dint of imagining them- 
selves murderers in gratification of fits of brutal revenge, produced a 
kindred state of hallucination in their own minds, so that when the 


bloody deed was done by them, they hardly paused to ask reason 


ether she might not have resisted successfully the blind impulses 


passion 


Those moral lunatics who are beset by voices apparently emanat- 


from Heaven, and commanding them to kill, are, we must be- 
in the condition of Macbeth. For it is impossible to perform 
intelligent action ithout previously conceiving the elements 
th enter into it The mind does indeed act with 
‘not always aware of the distinctive pro- 

it passes in arriving at a conclusion. Hence 

we often do think mechanically as it were. But whenever we de- 
liberate upon an act, then we may be said to synthetize its ele- 


ments, by assigning to each its appropriate place. When the voice, 
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either of depravity or of disease, commands us to kill, and our minds 
are filled with the imperative of this necessity, we at once have a 
conception of the whole act, including some instrument by whose 
means it is to be accomplished ; and if any particular one, like the 
dagger worn by Macbeth, be at hand, it presents itself accordingly 
to the mind’s eye as the one predominant element in the delusional 
impression 

But as another evidence of Macbeth’s sanity we have those striking 


evidences of remorse, which reveal how deeply the foundations of his 


nature are shaken Remorse is not common to the insane. Domg 
what they deem to be absolutely right, good and proper, what should 
give rise to such an emotion in them? But Macbeth fully appre- 


ciated the enormity of his offence, even before commutting it, and 
afterwards prophesied truly that remorse would murder slumber, and 
make the murderer ever after “lack the season of all natures, sleep.”’ 
Hence his bitter exclamatu 
Met o more! 
And again, in answer to his wife's imterrogatory, he repeats, more 


emphatically :— 


* ts e Cawdor 
There was no hallucination in this. It was the natural chiding of 


an outraged conscience already plying him with the scorpion’s lash 
of remorse W he n this blossom « | bitte rness had sufhciently rankled 
in his bosom—when he had pondered, in all its depth and depravity, 


his dark offence—then we find him assailed by dire hallucinations, 


which his reason can scaree dispel. The vision of Banquo's ghost 
now rises before him and even occupies his seat It nods and shakes 7 
its gory locks at the usurper, and so impresses him that, in the midst 

of the royal banquet, he cries out deprecatingly :— 


i 


His wife thereupon upbraids him with cowardice, in these taunting 


words :— 


q 
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No sooner does she cease speaking and enchaining his attention, than 
the hallucination returns, and Macbeth exclaims anew :— 
“Prythee, see there! behold! look! lo! how say you? 
Why, what car If thou canst nod, speak too 
If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those that we bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws 
That all this occurred while reason was still not dethroned, is shown 
by the fact of his telling his friends of his strange infirmity, which 
is nothing to those who knew him, and when the vision re-appears 
he so fully realizes its ideal character as to dismiss it with an ex- 
pression descriptive of its emptiness :— 
Avaunt! and 
Thy bones are marroyv les 
Thou hast no sx 
Which the 
Henee, horrible shadow 
In all that has been said upon the subject of hallucinations, I 


have confined myself solely to an examination of their various forms 


when patent. I have spoken of the strange juxtapositions of reason 


with unreason in minds ordinarily ranking among the foremost of 
earth. And, did time permit me, | might have farther extended our 
excursus into this domain of mystery, by examining some of those 
curious, epidemic, religious hallucinations, which swept over Europe 
during the intellectual crepusculum of the Middle Ages. It must 
suflice now to suggest only a few prominent names, by way of intro- 
ducing you to a better acquaintance with our present subject, through 
the pages of illustrative history. To such characters, then, as Para- 
celsus, Pascal, Luther, Mahomet, Swedenborg, Cardan and Cellini, 
| must refer you for more specific details of the protean forms of hal- 
lucination 

We have spoken of hallucinations arising from strong emotions 
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operating upon the « tres of thought of the influences of passion 
in confusing not only the judgment, but even the intelligence, and 


through it the senses These are obvious causes, whose operation 
may be da ly witness | Not theretor will dispute their effi 
ciency in producing the « ts | have described But I should over- 
look a very important dey it in the world of causation, were I 
to omit to notice those pi ary and preparatory conditions of 


mind, in which, without t occurrence of passion, the intellect may 


I wish now to speak of tion of nd, often predisposing to 
hallucinations, of w he thorities make no mention, although 
it is very common, and sometimes even dangerous i its character 
[t is an exaltation of, or exaggeration in, the rapidity of mental pro- 
cesses, due to the influe { persistent tension apon the brain 


As you will natu y infer, it is the unwelcome attendant upon all 


active minds when overworked | shall make no separate allusion 
at this time, to the proba influences of narcotics in assisting to 
pre duc or to exag! fe when pl it, this state of the intellect 


As 1 am making a sil psychological inquiry mto a form of disor- 
der, I shall confine myself to the essential causes producing it, and 
shall not venture upon any phys gical disquisition into the remote 
and correlated sources of its ongin We can all agree upon the 
fact—whatever we may t k of its causes—of the existence of a 
species f mental disturbance, born primarily ¢ f fatigue, exhaustion, 
or prostration ; and w h, with your permission, and for want of 
any other name, I shall ca i state ol la hype cesthesia This 
is that state of mind in which one finds himself whose mental fac- 
ulties have been strained to their utmost tension for a great length of 
time Che result of ir and unabated tixedness of attention upon 
any one train of thought speedily to exhaust the mind ; and just 
in proportion to the degree of volitional effort expended, will there 


ensue rapidity of exhaustion The mind at such a time, although 


greatly latig ed, is not dispose 1 to quiescence, but continues to oscil- 
late under the retiex tluence of its original stimulus 


This, of itself, is not a condition of ill-health, if it can be speedily 


yet be considered as bordet ion disturbance 
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removed ‘so long as the strain does not exceed the recuperative 
| 


powers of the organ thus overtasked, the shock 1s not immediately 
langerous. But we must remember that this unnatural stimulation 
of a function exhausts the tone of the organ performing it, in ad- 
vance of the eflec “age. So that, with the mind as with the 
body, we can preserve it in vigor up to a very late period of life, if 
| only use it as not abusing it (nd I may state, in passing, 
‘urious illustration of this truth in the fact that, at this time, the 
statesmanship of England is in the hands of men over seventy years 
of age; while in this country no man is deemed an available candi- 
late for either judicial or political office, who has passed the scriptu- 
limit of human longevity Now a state of mental hyperasthesia 
arly borders upon abuse the intellectual powers; nor can we 


nder, therefore, at the train of melancholy effects to which it 


the brain ts inordinately active ; its 
its whole substance consequently 
ections upon the skull, which seems 


of a size to contain and when this cerebral plethora is 


continued for weeks and nt who can marvel that men in the 


ry inaturity of age, and apparently strong enough to work over 
ir desks for nine hours a day, should suddenly drop paralyzed— 


become victims to hallucmation and insanity, or, worse still, fall into 


apoplexies. = It t asserting too much to say, that if our time- 
pieces were kept wound up to a similar pitch of tension by constantly 
turning the key, their main-springs, although made of steel, would 
not last a month! Yet this is the mental status of many professional 
men, particularly in large cities where the unremitting pressure of 
business, and the fever of competition, stimulate them to unnatural 
eflorts Persons often overwork their minds unconsciously, because, 
through the compensating influences of nature, the external effects 
of the injury are for a while concealed, and not until some unmis- 
takable evidence looms up across the intellectual horizon is the 
offender made aware of his wrong-doing 


The majority of professional men toil far inte the small hours of 


‘ 
4 
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night, and then retire- 
to think over an 
forgetfulness, not 
occupied brain 


fragments of dail 


Nature's laws 


justice, halting 


overtask the brain, we 


lucination which 


eep? scarcely any, if at all; but only 
» duties of the morrow, until a hazy 
name of slumber, steals over the still 
o finish in dreams the disconnected 
Need we ask what is the consequence 


racted’ LEvery thing shows us that 


lated with u punity, and slow-footed 
ugh she may be, rarely fails to over- 


In those individuals who habitually 


id manifestations of that form of hal- 
ng of intensified and protracted thought. 
cosa, and the period at which it de- 
certaim physical causes, not necessary 
t these hallucinations 
ity to sleep sownd/y, and this tenden- 


shed, readily passes into that of coma 


ve of exquisite irritability. When the brain 


this again upon th 


nervous irritability can 


Martin Luther, as 


inkstand at him 
He found hin 


pointing to the ce 


tim nevertheless of 


beth the knowledge of, and the ability 

be re-educated, as it were, into this 
on of vigil it reacts upon the stomach, 
hat we now have two foci whence 
jated and interchanged. The famous 
this condition for several months, and 
his protracted mental labors, was often 
iat the Pnnece of Darkness stood before 
t so far im believing it as to throw his 
ipp tells us that once, desiring to speak 
} 


he entered his cat 


inet unannounced 


ere that his entrance Was unperceived 


noise Napoleon then recovered, and 
Look up there! Do you not see it 
betore you it has never deserted me! 


Dr. Johnson, too, whose mighty 


rhuman amount of labor, was the vic- 


n, and one ol the most superstitious 
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men of his time. Rare Ben Johnson was also similarly visited, and 
Andral, the great anatomist, was pursued for a long time by the im- 
age of a child, which he had most critically dissected. Leuret, the 
philosopher, himself a psychologist, was greatly annoyed by visions 
which he could not rid himself of And | have several instances 
noted among my own observations of similar facts A friend of 
mine, who is the President of a bank, and a shrewd financier and 
economist, is exceedingly annoyed by the presence of a bottle of sar- 
saparilla, which is always spouting its contents before his eyes. The 
moment he fixes his attention closely upon any object the bottle dis- 
appears, but on releasing the mind from this contemplation the bottle 
returns. Yet none of these men whom I have mentioned were in- 
sane, none would have been disqualified at law either civilly or crim- 
inally. On the contrary, every one would pronounce them blessed 
with strong reason. Theirs were cases of mental dyspepsia. I am 
inclined to think that, in our country, the very laws of business, of 
society, of education—in a word the genius of our institutions—favors, 
and, | may say, forces us into, a preternatural activity of mind. As 
slowness and deliberation of action are regarded as marks of mental 
incapacity, so the premium and the prize are assigned to the Oppo- 
site extreme, and the man in self-defence is obliged to be “ fast.” 
Moral influences—imodes of lving—pushing and crowding the 
education of the mind into such limited periods of time as do not 
admit of development proportionate to the ascending scale of duties 
imposed upon it—these are the causes which produce in America an 
universal precocity of mind. In the educational department, some 
limprovements are, we are happy to say it, beginning to redeem us 
from the charge of gross physiological ignorance, and the alternation 
of bodily exercises with mental tasks, promises to protect the imma- 
ture minds of school boys from the ostentatious stretchings of peda- 
gogues and ambitious fathers As the health of manhood depends 


in a great measure upon the health of childhood, so the vigor of 


mind with which the young man begins life will depend upon the 


character of labor imposed upon it during early youth. Up to this 
tume, then, we are certainly masters of our mental occupations, their 


duration and their quality 
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It is far different, however, with men in professional life. Once 
entered within those lists,and there is no intermission consistent with 
reputation and a due discharge of duties From this battle-ground 
there is no honorable escape, save through death. The professional 


man, like the knights of Branksome Hall, must wear his harness by 
night as well as by day Ready must he be at any momeut to 
obey a summons, whatever its character, or the complexity of inter- 
ests itinvolves. The tide of tratfic, of litigation, of statesmanship— 
all the rivers of industry in our country, flow at such a rapid rate, 
that, once embarked in his own little shallop, each must ply his oars 
unceasingly, if he would ascend the stream to its fountain-head. 
What weary hours of toi what vigils—what brain-throbbings 
await us in the passage! What but a brave heart, an earnest pur- 


pose, &@ consciousness of rectitude, can bear us through the long 


reaches of patient abiding, or of 


tut God, wiser than man, has arranged the economy of nature 
with particular reference to our all necessities. He has given us the 
day to toil in, and the night for rest If you will but observe it, it is 


incredible how much labor—thorough, progressive work—how much 
study can be accomplished, how much writing can be done, what 
varieties of intellectual tasks can be successfully achieved, day after 
day, and month after month, by working the brain only during the 
day, and resting sacredly at mght from all labors You may say 
that man is a creature of habit, bound by no special hours, either of 
rest or labor, and that he can accustom himself to anything ; but in 
this you err. It may not be always easy to explain the connection 
between physical and mental phenomena ; still less can we explain 
the influence of certain hours of the day upon our bodies, as con- 
trasted with other hours The problem is of difficult solution. | 
may say this much, however, that there never was a recorded case 
of extreme longevity in a man who was not at the same time a 
sound sleeper and an early riser And these two conditions presup- 
pose early hours of retiring \s a class, the insane cannot be said to 


sleep—they merely slumber, and one of the most painful objects to 


behold is he whom neither “ poppy nor mandragora, nor all the 
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drowsy syrups in the world can medicine to sleep.” That man is 
either insane, or on the point of becoming so, and he will soon tell 


j 


you of “ chimeras dire’ —hallucinations, in a word, afflicting him 
through eye or ear Therefore, gentlemen, since from so many in- 
controvertible circurnstances we are nationally prone to undue ac- 
tivity of mind, and since, as professional men, we are additionally 
exposed to the dangers attending upon over-tasked intellects, let us 
put the warder of repose between us and that state of mental ten- 
sion which so constantly threatens our intellectual health. Let us, 
then, cultivate sleep—not the sleep of sloth and inertia, not the list- 
less reverie of ennui, not the Aef/ of the Arab, or the noon-day siesta 
of the tropics, but that other and nobler Somnus, whose temple open- 
ing only at nightfall, invites the weary, day-worn traveller to rest. 
Here, with the silent stars for his everlasting ministers, he sits en- 
throned in halls of sweet obliviousness, waiting, with the lavish and 
impartial affection of a parent, to crown us all with the poppy 


wreath of sleep. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS OF THE MARVELLOUS.* 


| Winslow's Journal of Psychological Medicine, October, 1860.] 


The pretensions of the persons who call themselves spiritualists, 
and who have been commonly known heretofore by the less dignified 
title of “ spirit-rappers,’” have lately been advanced with a boldness, 
and pushed with a pertinacity, that seem to demand some examina- 
tion from the press. As long as the performances at a spiritual 
séance were considered esoteric, and the delusions of the unfortunate 


inediomaniacs were displayed only within the charmed circle of their 


ty the Rev. T. L. Harris. 
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deranged disciples, it was possible to cherish a hope that this trans- 


Atlantic folly might gain no permanent footing upon our shores, and 


to believe that a total disregard of its existence would best promote 
the great blessing of its ial consummation The time for these 
opinions has gone by I x a congenial soil in the presumptuous 


1 


ignoran ‘ec of the half-educated classes, aided in its spread by the won- 


derful facilities for the dissemination of opinion that our day aflords, 


appealing to desires and p wertul in the human breast, 


< 


and actively prom ted as the source of a pl fitable calling by many 


whose barefaced knaveries can be ascribed neither to credulity nor 


disease, spiritualism bids fair to become one of the institutions of the 


time It is incumbent upon Us therelore, to devote a portion of our 


space to an inquiry into the origin and tendencies of this growing 
evil; and while our admiral friend Punch, ever watchful and 
right-minded, brings down his terrible baton upon the ridiculous as- 


pects of the question, we, ou our part, must strive to range the phe- 


nomena of modern spiritualism under their appropriate psychical laws, 
and to show the precise analogy between this and former epidemics 


of a kindred nature 

A somewhat similar task has been undertaken by M. Louis Figuier, 
in the work the title of which appears at the head of this article, and 
the scope and objects of w h are thus described by the author. 


“ After casting a rapid glance (we translate freely from the preface) 
at the marvellous as exhibited in antiquity and in the Middle Ages— 
a necessary preparation for its study in modern times—the first vol- 
ume contains the history ol the demoniacs ol Loudun, and of the 
Jansenist convulsionaires, sh wing the marvelous again reigning su- 
preme in the domain of th gy 

“In the second volume the history of the Protestant prophets pre- 
sents the characteristic type of those epidemics of delirium, excited 


by religious exaltation, of which the history of medicine atflords so 
many examples; and the account of the divining rod exhibits to us 
one of the most singular developments of the marvellous, and one for 


which it was most dithcult to find a philosophical explanation. 

“The other two volumes designed to ec tpiete the work will con- 
tain the history of animal magnetism, of table-turning and of spirit- 
rapping 


‘We intend that each « als should be followed or ac- 
} 


companied by t 


hat natural explanation which can now be given of 
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the pretended prodigies described. In most cases the lights afforded 
by physiology and medicine are sufficient for this purpose. 

‘We believe that these discussions will produce in the mind of the 
reader a perfect conviction of the non-existence of supernatural agents, 
and a certainty that all the marvels which at various times have ex- 
cited the surprise or the admiration of mankind can be explained by 
a knowledge of our physiological organization. 

\ denial of the marvellous is therefore the philosophical conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this work, which might indeed be called the 
marvellous explained. And if we succeed in carrying our readers 
with us to this end, we shall think that we render a very real service 
to society—both to those who enshroud themselves voluntarily in 47 
dangerous shadow of the mysticism so unfortunately resuscitated i 
our time, and to those who halt between two opimons, wanting to 
evidence necessary to confirm them in convictions or to guide them 
in conduct.” 


Of these volumes the first three are already published; and in 
them the subject of animal magnetism is concluded, leaving only ta- 
ble-turning and spirit-rapping to be discussed. A brief abstract of 
M. Figuier’s completed labours will be advantageous as an introduc- 
tion to the statements of modern spiritualists ; and we will therefore 
endeavour to place before our readers some account of the general 
scope and tenor of his work. The special narratives are ushered in 
by a general introduction, which commences as follows :— 


“The phenomena of table-turning have been the signal, in both 
hemispheres, for the appearance of wonders which recall to mind, or, 
with little variation, even produce, the most surprising acts recorded 
in the histories of the magicians of antiquity. A study of the super- 
natural manifestations which have furnished matters of dispute dur- 
ing so many years ought toaid in the comprehension of many remark- 
able facts recorded in history; and which, received with many reser- 
vations, or even totally rejected by the criticism of the two last cen- 
turies, should now possess for us their interest and their value. But 
this value will be greatly enhanced if the study, well pursued, brings 
us to the conclusion that contemporary marvels, like the ancient ones 
they so much resemble, are all connec ted by a natural link; and that, 
being all referrible to the same cause, they may be explained the one 
by the other ; or, in other words, that a single marvel, thoroughly 
comprehended, will furnish a key to all the rest. Such a conclusion 
as this, removing every idea of supernatural agency, would be a vic- 
tory gained by science over the spirit of superstition, to the great ad- 
vancement of human reason and dignity. 
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“We purpose to enter upon this study from the donble point of view 
of the critic and the historian We shall endeavor to prove that the 
pretended supernatural manifestations by which the present century 
has been, and is now again disturbed, are only the consequences, the 
continuation, the necessary and inevitable developments of the phe- 
nomena of the same kind which have been diaplayed in the centuries 
preceding our own; and that all of them find their explanation in the 
nature of the human mind 

“The marvellous is, however, an aliment so necessary to humani- 
ty, that among ail nations and in all times mankind have exhibited 
the same desire to believe in the wondertul, and te admit the super- 
natural, The imagination of the masses can only sympathize with 
that which is astonishing The harmony of the phenomena of the 
world around the order of nature, the undeviating regularity with 
which ber laws work out their own fulfilment, or, in a word, all that 


is truly admirable and wondertul in universe is unable to satisly 
that passion for marvels w distinguishes the vulgar, and which 
Horace condemns as unphilosophical finding in the maxim ‘ wond r 
not’ the foundation of true wisdou 


M. Figuier passes on, concisely enough, but still at too great length 
for precise translation, to glance at the time, long gone by, when the 
persona! intervention of Deity, either actually, or ace rding to popu- 
lar belief, governed the acts of the more pnmitive human societies 

an intervention recorded in Neripture, and dimly indicated through 
the dense clouds of mythology \s this intervention was actually, 
‘ +} +} alle 
or was supposed to be, w rawn, the priesthood gradually succeed 


ed to some share of the authority once exercised by the Divimty— 


and were expected to exhibit me unmistakable manner, signs 
of a Divine mfluence operating through them. Hence arose a de- 


mand on the part of the publie—a necessity as regarded the priest- 
hood—for some supernatural countersign in favour of every marked 
change of polity or laws, and such countersigns, according to differ- 
ences of time and place, were called signs, miracles, or prodigies ; 


and were renewed from time to time, either to subvert, or support, 


the systems they had aided establish 


The priests of Egypt, the Llamas, the Brahmins. the followers of 


Zoroaster, the Grnostics, the Pyth iwrorcans and the priestesses of the 
Delphian oracle, are enumerated as having among them practised all 
the arts, and taught all the essential doctrmes of modern mediumehip 


To the Ith Wet shall return hereatter 
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Proceeding to the early Christian period, M. Figuier relates how 
the general iaquietude of mind resulting from the conflict which ra- 
ged between old and new opinions was especially favourable to mani- 

the marvellous; and how, moreover, these manifesta- 
tions, which, for the most part, had formerly been limited to certain 
times and places, and fenced about by various mystic ordinances, then 
emancipated themselves from such restrictions. The temples and 
caves sacred to the pagan oracles, became mute as the public faith 
departed from themm—the sybils deserted their ancient sanctuaries for 
an eternal exile—but oracles and sybils found their successors in so0- 
called magicians, whose performances were held beneath the open 
sky, and before the gaping crowds of towns and villages 

In the apostolic age there flourished two so-called magicians, Si- 
mon Magus and Appollonius Tynaeus, whose skill and pretensions 
created no small discussion among the early Chmstians. ‘‘ Many fa- 
thers of the Church,” writes M. Figuier, “St. Justin among others, 
were not restrained from considering Sumon asagod. The great ma- 
gician had so mastered the faith both of Christians and of Pagans, 
that neither one nor the other dreamed of disputing the reality of his 
prodigies, but sought only to make the most of them. The Pagans 
regarded him as an emissary from the ancient gods, sent to manifest 
their power and to restore their waning influence. The Christians 
regarded him as operating by the immediate aid of demons, but still 
with the permission of their own true (rod In all eyes, therefore, 
the performances of Simon were miraculous. When he made stat- 
ues endued with powers of locomotion, that walked in the presence 
of the astonished and aflrighted mob,—when he remained unhurt 
among the flames of a blazing pile.—when he changed stones to 
bread—all were miracles! and when having raised himself from the 
ground in a chariot of fire by the aid of two demons, he fell, after a 


few seconds of elevation—a miracle again. For the Emperor Nero 


pronounced that this downfall ought not to be attributed to any natu- 


ral cause, but to the victory of the Grod of the Christians; and the 
people, eagerly embracing the opinion that Cwsar had delivered as 


irom certain knowledge, and stil! further unposed upon by his author- 
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ity, declared with one voice that the fall of Simon was due to the 


wrayer of St. Peter, which had destroyed the power of the demons of 
pray 


the magician 


In a note M. Figuier adds— 


“ The followers of Simon, whom the populace and even the senate 
of Rome worshipped as a god, raised a statue to him upon an island 
in the Tiber, with this inseription: Szmonzt deo sancto. Many fa- 
thers of the Church who read this inseription, fully acknowledged the 
authenticity of Simon's miracles, and only protested against the attri- 
bute of holiness added to the divinity of the great magician. Others 
were not equally favourable to him, and alleged that he had sought 
to obtain from the apostles the gift of working miracles, and that he 
had formed an alliance with demons when his oflers were repulsed.” 


For the first part of this statement there is the distinet authority of 


Justin Martyr, who in his Prema Apologia, describes the statue with 
minuteness, and cites the iseription. But M. Figuier does not men- 
tion that, so lately as 1662, the following inscription existed in the is- 
land of the Tiber—seEMoNI SANCO DEO FIDIO sAcRUM; and that this 
has given rise to the supposition that Justin mistook a statue to Semo 
Sancus, the Sabine Deus Fidius, for one to his contemporary the ma- 
gician 

Among the acts of Simon that have been recorded for the instruc- 
tion of posterity, there is one that may be recommended to the notice 
of modern mediums. He did not turn tables, or cause furniture to 
dance, but he ordered a scythe to work by itself, and it performed an 
allotted task in a manner not to be surpassed by the most dexterous 
mower 

Of Appollonius it is said that he was able to transport himself in- 
stantaneously from one end of the earth to another, to change at pleas- 
ure into a bird, a stone, ora tree, to predict future events, and to evoke 
the spirits of the departed 

tesides Simon and Appollonius, the Roman dominions swarmed 
with less distinguished professors of the magic art; and the writings 
both of the heathen philosophers and of Christian fathers contain nu- 


merous descriptions of their practices M Figuier quotes Tertullian 


and Ammianus Marcellinus to show that prophetic chairs and ta- 


i 
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bles, circles of people, and divining pendules, were among the ma- 


chinery employed, and then passes on to glance at the Alexandrian 


philosophy, which, after the suppression of the schools, became the 


heritage of the so-called sorcerers. From this retrospect he draws 
the following conclusions :— 


“What, then, were the means employed for the accomplishment of 
the various miracles to which we have so briefly referred? and how, 
among the ancients, did sorcerers proceed to work upon the nch mines 
of human weakness and credulity > —=6 This question, like all others 
which arise from facts dimly shadowed in the farthest distances of 
history, and having their origin in the most remote antiquity, cannot 
be resolved by any positive or documentary evidence. In default of 
such proofs there are, however, data which enable us to arrive, by in- 
duction, at probabilities that are little less than certain. 

“An attentive examination of the chief marvels related in the his- 
torics of paganism, and of the earlier portion of the Christian era, 
shows that all these marvels might have been accomplished by a 
knowledge of certain physical principles and physical phenomena. 
This has been extremely well proved by a very ingenious and learned 
writer, Who has devoted a part of his laborious life to historical re- 
searches into occult science. Eusebe Salverte has shown, by a pro- 
found study of facts, and by inductive conclusions from them, that, 
in whatever time and place the occurrence of such prodigies has been 
recorded, there existed certain classes of philosophers who possessed 
scientific knowledge to a greater or less extent. In the skillful appli- 
cation of such rudimentary science, the priesthood found means to as- 
tonish, to alarm, and consequently to govern the vulgar. 

* Putting aside,’ says Eusebe Salverte, ‘that which belongs to 
trickery, to umposture, or to hallucination, there are no ancient mira- 
cles which a man versed in modern science cannot reproduce, either 
immediately, or after applying himself to penetrate the mystery ; and 
the same science gives facilities to work various other miracles, nei- 
ther less brilliant nor less numerous than those which fill the pages 
of history. The example of what the moderns could effect in magic 
is suflicient to explain the magic of the ancients.’ 

‘It is certain that modern physical science gives us the means of 
repeating the miracles of the ancients To atlirm, therefore, that 
knowledge of such science was required for their first performance is 
to advance more than a conjecture,—it is to form an imduction that 
has almost the force of an inevitable conclusion.” 


M. Figuier proceeds to describe the gradual dispersion of the pagan 
priesthood and their neophytes before the advance of Christianity, 


and to assign to this cause the difiusion over the whole Roman em- 
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pire of persons and practices once confine d to the temples and holy 


places of mythology Among the Druids especially the professors 


of the magic art found a retuge and a weleome; and when Christian- 


ity penetrated into Gaul, t LY i priesthood were discovered to be 
in the habit ot commanding pirits and ol exorcising demons The 


like gilts claimed by the Christians furnished an occasion of bitter ri- 


valry between the two 1 rons, and the Christians, for the more ef- 
fectual destruction of t adversaries, revived that argument 


which the founder of Christ nity had conue mned in the mouths of 


the Pharisees \ demon exp d by a Christian priest, they said, 
was expelled by the 1 ty power of God; and the expulsion wasa 
miracle \ demon expe | by a heathen priest was expelled by the 
aid of dernons:; and the ex nh Was @ sorcery By virtue of this 
distinction the heathen | were ranked with sorcerors and 
magicians, and under su lenominations they were exiled, drowned, 


or burnt 


The very mil icles which the Church had employed for the destruc- 


tion of rival creeds wil t, were found useful, in the next place, for 
the settlement of doctrinal points within her bosom; and the same 
prodigies which, by their occurrence among the heathen, condemned 
those heathens as a $ and rvants of the devil, were held to be 


ranged upon the side of truth in all disputes between the Church and 
her own children n case of schism, therefore, or of division into 
two religious parties, miracles were free ya vealed to as the apostol- 
ic sign and the seal of tradition; and the Church, torn by many such 
divisions, and continually struggling against heresies, had constant 
necessity that such mira should be worked. In order that the 
power of her priests over the devil should not be diminished by want 
of exercise, she had an equal necessity for demoniacs, and she found 
no lack of them. The Church distinguished—it 1s useless to inquire 
how—but she distinguished, between the persons who, by virtue of 
an agreement with the devil, had placed themselves voluntarily un- 
der his dominion, in consideration of being gifted by him with certain 


powers of infernal magic; and those whom the devil had seized up- 


on by violence, or who were possessed through the intermediate ageli- 


; 
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ey of sorcerers n all times, the first class of demoniacs were found 
to be extremely numerous ; and it is impossible to say how many 
thousands of these unlortunates perished in the flames. Such was 
the rage to exorcise and to burn, that the monks discovered demoni- 
acs wherever they had need of miracles, either to display the omnip- 
otence of God, or to supply the tables of their convents Unhappy, 
indeed, was he who was attacked by any malady. The most trivial 
indisposition might often be the cause of a horrible death, thanks to 

ie zeal of the spiritu il physi ‘ans who were eager for its cure. 

From this time forwards, until the eighteenth century, the prevail- 
ing belief in the marvellous took the form of demonomania; and Fi- 
guier's pages contain little more than a catalogue of judicial murders. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a belief in the power 
of sorcerers was universal throughout Europe. The presence and 
the action of the devil in the human body was regarded as a familar 
fact, altogether beyond dispute. When an individual was said to be 
possessed, no discussion was like ly to arise about the actual fact of 
possession, but only as to whether it was brought about by the direct 
action of the devil or by the intermediate agency of a magician. Ev- 
ery sick person, for whose symptoms or sufferings the science of that 
time could neither assign a cause nor discover a remedy, was said to 
be possessed, and this convenient doctrine relieved the physicians and 
the moralists of the period from dithcult and embarrassing research. 
An invalid suffering from convulsions, from any nervous disease, 


from any of the various hysterical or hypochondriacal affections, or 


from others which were imperfectly understood, was considered, by 


the mass of the people as well as by the educated classes, to be pos- 
sessed by the devil 

It was the custom to refer to the devil himself, that is to say to the 
individual possessed, for information as to the manner in which the 
possession had been produced This practice was extremely danger- 
ous to many persons, inasmuch as the individual designated by the 
energumene as the author of the calamity could not be saved by any 
human agency ; but, even if of the highest rank, or if an ecclesias- 


tic, would nevertheless be proceeded against with the utmost rigour. 
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The Catholic Church provided a ritual for exorcisms, in which the 


following were enumerated as the signs or prools of possession :— 
1. Power to discover the unex pre ssedl thoughts of the exorcised. 
9 
not learned; and power to speak them 


Knowledge of future events 


4. Knowledge of events occurring at distant places, or beyond the 


reach of ordinary vision 
5. Sudden exaltation of the intellectual powers 
6. A development of physical strength greater than would proper- 


ly belong to the age or sex of the possessed 


Suspension of the body of the possessed in the air during a con- 
siderable time 
The method in which these tests were applied in practice appears 


to have been somewhat similar to the manner in which the preten- 


sions of a modern clairvoyant, or mediurn, are examined by a circle of 


enthusiasts. The curious love for the marvellous and the horrible, 
which is so marked a characteristic of the human mind, was suffi- 
cient to overpower anything like judicial impartiality, and to render 
the very judges themselves accomplices in pious frauds, intended to 
prove either the reality of the possession, or the guilt of the accused 
In all cases, the confessions of the accused were accepted as sufficient 
and damning evidence against them, however they might be without 
corroboration, however opposed to known facts, however plainly the 
offspring of frenzy or insane delusion. The practice of judging the 
so-called witches and sorcerors seems, indeed, to have developed an 
insanity allits own; and to have been the source of a delusion to the 
effect that the mass of mankind were in league with the devil. M 
Figuier quotes from a personage whom he calls “le fameux Boguet,”’ 
Chief Justice of the territory of St. Claude, who wrote in the reign 
of Henri LV - 

“T hold,” writes Boguet, ‘that the sorcerers could form an army 
equal to that of Xerxes, notwithstanding that it consisted of eighteen 
hundred thousand men. For Trois Echelles, one of the best inquir- 
ers into their affairs, declared, in the reign of Charles IX., that there 
were three hundred thousand in France alone; and how shall we cal- 


Knowledge by the possessed of foreign languages which he had 
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culate the number to be found in the remaining countries of the 
world? Shall we not believe that from them at least asmany more 
might be collected? For my own part, | make no doubt that, if we 
glance only at our neighbours, we shall find them all alike, swarm- 
ing with these miserable and accursed vermin. Germany can attend 
to nothing but the preparation of fires; Switzerland, for this cause, 
has depopulated many of her villages; Lorraine shows to travellers 
thousands upon thousands of stakes to which sorcerers have been 
bound ; and for ourselves (we being no more exempt than others) 
we see the frequent executions that take place In many districts. 
Savoy sends us daily an infinite number of persons possessed by 
demons, who, being conjured, say that they were placed in the bod- 
ies of these poor creatures by sorcerers, and that most of those whom 
we have burned, here in Burgundy, came originally from thence. 
And what opinion shall we form regarding France ? It is diflicult, 
indeed, to believe that she can be cleansed, considering the number 
that she contained in the time of Trois Echelles; and, without tak- 
ing more distant regions into account, the sorcerers walk about by 
thousands, multiplying on the earth like the caterpillars in our gar- 
dens. I would have them to know that, if I had my pleasure, the 
world would be cleansed thoroughly ; for I should desire that they 
might all be united in one body—so as to be burned at one time in 
a single fire.”’ 

The benevolent intentions of this medimval hero, although not 
absolutely accomplished, were not absolutely thwarted. For some 
twenty pages, the work of M. Figuier consists of nothing but a cata- 
logue of judicial murders committed, not upon individuals, but upon 
masses of people. It is recorded that a single official, Nicolas Ré- 
my, who exercised judicial authority in Lorraine towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, sent nine hundred reputed sorcerers, within 
fifteen years, to the stake or the gallows ; and, nearly a hundred years 
later, the Parliament of Rouen addressed a solemn remonstrance to 
Louis XIV., who had designed to exert his prerogative of mercy in 
favor of some wretches sentenced to the stake, and had commuted 
their punishment to perpetual exile. The Parliament, composed of 
the most distinguished men in the province, commenced their memo- 
rial by reciting that the crime of sorcery had #!ways been punished 
by death, in accordance with Scripture and with the testimony of 


the Fathers of the Church, by all the kings in Christendom. They 


proceeded to cite instances showing that successive Parliaments had 
Vor. XVII. No. 4. E 
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The Catholic Church provided a ritual for exorcisms, in which the 
following were enumerated as the signs or proofs of possession :— 
1. Power to discover the unexpressed thoughts of the exorcised 
2. Knowledge by the possessed of foreign languages which he had 
not learned; and power to speak them. 
3. Knowledge of future events 


4 Knowledge 


reach of ordinary vision 


f events occurring at distant places, or beyond the 


5. Sudden exaltation of the intellectual powers 

6. A development of physical strength greater than would proper- 
ly belong to the uge or sex of the possessed 

7. Suspension of the body of the possessed in the air during a con- 
siderable time 

The method in which these tests were applied in practice appears 


to have been somewhat similar to the manner in which the preten- 


sions of a modern clairvoyant, or medium, are examined by a circle of 


enthusiasts. The curious love for the marvellous and the horrible, 
which is so marked a characteristic of the human mind, was suffi- 
cient to overpower anything like judicial impartiality, and to render 
the very judges themselves accomplices in pious frauds, intended to 
prove either the reality of the possession, or the guilt of the accused 
In all cases, the confessions of the accused were accepted as sufficient 
and damning evidence against them, however they might be without 
corroboration, however opposed to known facts, however plainly the 
offspring of frenzy or insane delusion. The practice of judging the 
so-called witches and sorcerors seems, indeed, to have developed an 
insanity allitsown; and to have been the source of a delusion to the 
effect that the mass of mankind were in league with the devil. M 
Figuier quotes from a personage whom he calls “le fameux Boguet,”’ 
Chief Justice of the territory of St. Claude, who wrote in the reign 
of Henri IV. 


“T hold,” writes Boguet, “that the sorcerers could form an army 
equal to that of Xerxes, notwithstanding that it consisted of eighteen 


hundred thousand men For Trois Echelles, one of the best inquir- 
ers into their affairs, declared, in the reign of Charles LX.. that there 


were three hundred thousand in France alone; and how shall we cal- 
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culate the number to be found in the remaining countries of the 
Shall we not believe that from them at least asmany more 
For my own part, | make no doubt that, if we 
we shall find them all alike, swarm- 


world ? 
might be collected 
glance only at our neighbours, 
ing with these miserable and accursed vermin. Germany can attend 
to nothing but the preparation of fires; Switzerland, for this cause, 
has depopulated many of her villages; Lorraine shows to travellers 
thousands upon thousands of stakes to which sorcerers have been 
bound; and for ourselves (we being no more exempt than others) 
we see the frequent executions that take place in many districts 
Savoy sends us daily an infinite number of persons possessed by 
demons, who, being conjured. say that they were placed in the bod- 
ies of these poor creatures by sorcerers, and that most of those whom 
we have burned, here in Burgundy, came originally from thence. 
And what opinion shall we form regarding France It is difficult, 
indeed, to believe that she can be cleansed, considering the number 
that she contained in the time of Trois Echelles; and, without tak- 
ing more distant regions into account, the sorcerers walk about by 
thousands, multiplying on the earth like the caterpillars im our gar- 
I would have them to know that, if I had my pleasure, the 
world would be cleansed thoroughly ; for I should desire that they 
might all be umited in one body—so as to be burned at one time in 


} 


dens 


a single fire. 

The benevolent intentions of this mediwval hero, although not 
absolutely accomplished, were not absolutely thwarted. For some 
twenty pages, the work of M. Figuier consists of nothing but a cata- 
logue of judicial murders committed, not upon individuals, but upon 
masses of people. It is recorded that a single official, Nicolas Re- 
my, who exercised judicial authority in Lorraine towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, sent nine hundred reputed sorcerers, within 
fifteen years, to the stake or the gallows ; and, nearly a hundred years 


later, the Parliament of Rouen addressed a solemn remonstrance to 


Louis XIV., who had designed to exert his prerogative of mercy in 
fuvor of some wretches sentenced to the stake, and had commuted 
their punishment to perpetual exile. The Parliament, composed of 
the most distinguished men in the province, commenced their memo- 
rial by reciting that the crime of sorcery had #!ways been punished 
by death, in accordance with Scripture and with the testimony of 


the Fathers of the Church, by all the kings in Christendom. They 


wrroceeded to cite instances showing that successive Parliaments had 


Vout. XVII. No. 4. 
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invariably assigned the same penalty to the offence ; and they ap- 
pealed to the piety of the monarch for the maintenance of the cus- 
tomary rigor. ‘In 1675,” writes M. Figuier, “ when the Parlia- 
ment of Normandy unanimously signed this remonstrance to the 
King, the Misanthrope and Turtuffe had already appeared upon 
the stage, and more than thirty years had clapsed since the founda 
tion of the French Academy ! 

The introductory and more general portion of the History of the 
Marvellous embraces a glance at the progress and effects of the be- 
lief in demoniacal possession, from the death of Joan of Are to the 
end of the seventeenth century In order more minutely to describe 
the methods of procedure in cases of presumed sorcery, M. Figuier 
then enters upon a detailed narrative of the so-called possession of 
the Ursuline nuns at Loudun, in 1632, and the following years, and 
of the trial, condemnation, and execution of Urban Grandier, 
charged with having bewitched them The hist ry 1s one that can 
not be profitably condensed, and that space does not permit us to 
extract ; but it may be studied with advantage by those who would 
learn what kind of hysterical excitement was then believed to indi- 
cate possession, and what kinds of testimony were then (as now) 
accepted in proof of the various matters alleged. The next division 
of M. Figuier’s work, under the title of Les Convulsionnatres Jan- 
sénistes, contains an account of the life and death of Francois de 
Paris, of the so-called miracles worked at his tomb in the cemetery 
of St. Medard, and of the various flagellations, crucifixions, and 
other torture, undergone by the fanatic devotees whose minds were 
excited upon the subject of his sanctity This episode brings down 
the History of the Marvellous to the year 1757 

The second volume contains the Divining Rod and the Protestant 
Prophets. 

M. Figuier traces the history of the divining rod in its three chief 
applications—tor the detection of thieves, of minerals, and of springs 
cf water—from the earliest period down to the researches of M. 


Chevreul, in 1512. M. Chevreul, by a series of careful expen- 


ments upon the suspended ring—the analogue of the divining rod— 
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showed clearly that the movements of all such agents were produced 
by unconscious muscular action on the part of the persons holding 
them; the muscular action, in its turn, being governed by expectant 
attention, or an idea of the results likely to be produced. M. Chev- 
reul's experiments and conclusions are detailed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for May, 1833; and it is unnecessary, in this place, 
to recapitulate matter that 1s, in its principles, so familiar to every 
physiologist. M. Figuier does not, however, mention (although the 
fact curiously illustrates the vitality of all such delusions) the resus- 
citation of the pendulum in late years, under the name of Ritter's 
magnetoscope, as a test of the veritable presence, in homa@opathic 
globules, of the medicaments professedly contained in them ; nor the 
experiments of Dr. Madden, of Torquay, who, following in the steps 
ot M. Chevreul, showed that the oscillations of the magnetoscope 
were entirely governed by the mind of the operator, and corres- 
ponded with his own belief in the nature of the globules under ex- 
amination It is melancholy to reflect that these experiments should 
have been required after the publication of those by M. Chevreul, 
and at a time when the pretensions of the magnetoscope ought not 
to have excited a moment's attention on the part of persons ordina- 
rily well informed 

The Protestant prophets, or Camisards, have been claimed as allies 
by some spiritualists of the present day About 1668, the Protestants 
of France, maddened by the sanguinary persecutions that followed 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, deprived of their property, 
their civil rights, and often of their lives by the gibbet or the stake ; 
unable to marry or to legitimize their ofispring ; inadmissible as wit- 
nesses ; precluded frorn holding any office, or trom following any pro- 
fessional or commercial calling, were driven into a frenzy bordering 
upon despair Foreed by persecution to fly from France, the pastors 
had said to their flocks—‘‘ Fear nothing ; although we are forced to 


leave you, the Spirit of the Lord will not forsake you but will be 


always present in your assemblies, and will speak to you through 


the mouths of women and children.” 


Understood literally, these comforting words had disordered the 
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imagination of many of the unfortunates who were detained by pov- 


erty in their native country Their churches being destroyed, and 
their worship forbidden, they assembled amoung woods and rocks for 
secret prayel lor these pers ted religionists, the mountains and 
deserts were peopled with | ntoms, and hiled with the voices ol 
revelation In a profound silence, the slightest sound was regarded 
as the word of the Holy Uhost nd, if we may belheve Catholic 


writers, certain artifices wer ad to exhibit Iniracuious visions to 


the more simple visions Which, in the opinions of the chiefs of the 
party Were likely to attract adherents t their Cause Che armed 
insurrection that followed, and that continued with various SUCCESS, 


until its final suppression in 1705, was accompanied in its whole 


course by phenomena ¢ I ecsta y ana ¢ l pre tended inspiration. The 


prophets ruled the can p, ana were chosen as military leaders on 


account of thei spiritual gilts 


From M. Figuier’s details, and copious extracts from cc ntemporary 


documents, we gather that the supernatural manifestations among 


the Camisards were remarkably uniform in their character With 
exceptions and especially with exceptions in the 
whose talents and ambition gave them the desire and 


case of those men 


the capacity 


to rule their tellows, and in whom the mea 


s necessary to that end 
may parde nably be regarded with suspicion, the great majority of 
the inspired were women and young children, likely subjects for hys- 
terical somnambulism Alter the sermon of some desert preacher, 
or any other circumstance that had strongly fixed the thoughts upon 
religious ideas and upon the suflerimgs of the Church, the individual 


about to be inspired would remain for a time absorbed in his own 


reflections, and, wrapped in profound reverie, would become the sub- 


ject olf intense cerebral eXaitation After a longer or shorter dura- 


tion of this phase, he would suddenly fall, deprived of feeling ; and, 
stretched at length, would be attacked by epileptiform convulsions. 
By-and-by the scene gradually changed. The convulsions dimin- 
ished and finally disappeared ; quiet and serenity took the place of 


trembling and of pain At length, the individual would rise appar- 


ently restored to himself, and would commence an eloquent discourse, 
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preaching the truths of the Calvinist faith, denouncing the idolatry 
of the Papists, and prophesying future events, among which were 
always the destruction of the modern Babylon (Rome), and the res- 
toration of the ruined churches. These discourses, which lasted 
sometimes for hours, were alw iys in French, although the Langue 
d’Oc alone was spoken in all the provinces of the south. The first 


words were invariably these :—‘ I tell you, my child, | assure you, 


my child "It was the Holy Ghost who spoke thus by the mouth of 


the inspired. The oration being concluded, gradually, and by a 
scarcely appreciable transition, the prophet returned to his natural 
state and his ordinary language ; not remembering, or remembering 
but confusedly, the words which he had spoken during the strange 
and temporary exaltation of his intellectual faculties. 

Sometimes the ecstacy was provoked by the breathing of a pro- 
phet. In the religious meetings, the preacher, having concluded 
his discourse, would approach the neophytes considered worthy to 
receive the prophetic gift, and, breathing into the mouths of one or 
two, would say, “ Receive the Holy Ghost.” Soon after the newly 
elect would fall, would undergo tremblings and convulsions, would 
presently arise, and speak as if inspired. Having finished, he would 
in his turn breathe upon some other candidate for the lke gifts, who, 
after his own period of excitement, would render the same service to 
others 


Moreover, a whole congregation, composed of perhaps a thousand 


persons, would sometimes fall into convulsions at the mere command 


of the preacher. Having finished his sermon, the prophet would ex- 
claim, “‘ Mercy” loudly and repeatedly, and would order his flock 
to fall upon the ground. The greater number of the faithful would 
be obedient to this command. 

The foregoing paragraphs (slightly condensed in translation,) if 
stripped of a few unimportant particulars relating to time, place, 
and ths accident of persecution, might serve for a description of 
much that occurred during the late revival at Belfast. They might 
serve also, M. Figuier remarks, to describe a similar movement in 


Sweden, in 1546; and all the phenomena appear to be purely, and 


por 
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in the truest sense, hysterical. The use of the French language 
is rendered less surprising by the sameness of the discourses; and 
the ignorance and stupidity of those who became eloquent when 


inspired” is only an arlditional illustration of a very farniliar fact 


We have so lately discussed the Belfast revival, that this subject 
need not detain us longer 
The third volume of the Hist ry is devoted > animal mag- 


netism, from the first appearance of Mesmer before the public, to 


the latest applications of hypnotism; and may be divided into two 
portions, the first, a very graphic and entertaining narative of events, 
the second, the physiological explanation Under the latter head, 
Mr. Figuier disposes in succession of the various hypotheses that 
have been advanced by the ignorant and the credulous ; and claims 


for hypnotism the power to explain all the phenomena of cataleptic 
trance, ecstasy or somnambulism, and all the events that have sup- 
ported, either in ancient or modern times, a belief in possession or in 
inspiration (excepting, of course, the inspiration made known to us 


by the evidence of Seripture ) He admits, and regrets, that in the 


present state of knowledge, it 1s not possible to go much farther than 
this, or to state the essential changes in which hypnotism or nervous 
sleep consists. We know « nly that it can be readily produced by ex- 
pectant attention, and that such attention can be most easily com- 
manded by the aid of some object on which to fix the senses and the 
thoughts. J/ow the act of attention modifies the condition of the 
nervous system we have yet to learn; but we are certain that the 
influence is only self-contained, and independent of any external 
agency—whether of “spint’ or“ fluid That our knowledge ex- 
tends no farther 1s due to two causes first, to the discovery of anws- 
thesia, produced by chemical agents, a discovery that destroyed at 
once the surgical interest attaching to mesmerism ; and secondly to 
the character of the persons by whom mesmerism was chiefly prac- 
ticed, and of the performances in which its eflects were displayed. 
Respectable and intelligent practitioners were unwilling to investi- 


gate a pursuit that afforded notoriety to the most credulous of the 


profession, and gain to the most ignorant and fraudulent of tricksters 
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Now that the popular enthusiasm with regard to mesmerisim has 
died away, now that clairvoyance and phreno-mesmerism are forgot- 
ten delusions—sueceeded by the “ spiritualisin” of the day, there is 
a prospect of scientific inquiry into the basis of reality underlying 
all these things, and into the esgential nature of the agencies con- 
cerned in producing them 

In the meanwhile, the phenomena which can be referred to hyp- 
notism, or nervous sleep, may be stated as follows :— 

1. Bodily insensibility, ranging in degree from that of natural 
sleep to the most complete unconsciousness of pain, or other external 
impressions 

2. Somnambulism, or a state of general unconsciousness, accom- 


panied by an exaltation of sensibility with regard to impressions of 


a particular class. These may be idebted for their power, either 


to their nature or their source ; that is to say, they may appeal to 
the sensorium by reason of being in harmony with the dominant 
idea, or by reason of ernanating from a particular person ; the at- 
tention being fixed subjectively upon an idea, in the first class, and 
objectively upon an individual, in the second. The former condition 
may be illustrated by ecstasy and mesmeric clairvoyance, the latter 
by electro-biology ; and in cach there will be complete subjection of 
the belief and the will to the impressions conveyed through the sen- 
ses. Thus, in ordinary mesmeric sleep-waking, or in the ecstasy of 
religious revivals, or during the exorcisms recorded by M. Figuier, 
the “ subjects’ were most acutely alive to every breath of sugges- 
tion from without that had reference to the matter actually in hand, 
hearing the faintest whispers, catching at the slightest hints; but 
neglecting, or absolutely deaf and blind to any irrelevant speech or 
action. The “ electro-biologized” person, too, has his whole atten- 
tion engrossed by the Sper ch of the operator : and his powers of com- 
parison, judgment and volition paralyzed—not by an agency from 
without, but because his nervous force 1s concentrated upon a single 
object. To these varieties of somuambulism, distinct or blended, 
differing in degree or duration under different circumstances, the 
greater portion of the phenomena called supernatural may be re- 
ferred. 
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3. Catalepsy, or rigidity of the limbs in a position not determined 
by gravity, is, when universal, of comparatively rare occurrence. In 
a partial form, it probably is more common, plays its part in the 
maintenance of the attitudes of faquirisin, and is familiar to the 
halntucs of the mesmeric séance 

4. Convulsions and tremblings are ordinary forerunners of the 
complete development of any of the former states 

5. Muscular movements, involuntary and unconscious, are very 
frequent in cases of partial hypnotism, and are brought about by a 
degree of attention that would be insufficient to produce any of the 
former classes of phenomena Chey are exemplified in table-turn- 
ing, in the movements of the divining rod, the exploratory pendule, 
and the magnetoscope 

For all these there are at least two distinct sources ; one, the con- 
templation of an emotion, or state of feeling, as instanced in all the 
varieties of ordinary hysteria; the other, the contemplation of an 
object, as in all the vaneties of artilicial hypnotism In both, the 
operation of the state of attention upon the body is not limited to the 
muscular and nervous systems but m iy extend, under certain cir- 


cumstances, to every function of organic lite 

We proceed now to the consideration of the matter that most im- 
mediately concerns us; that is to say, the relation borne by modern 
spiritualism to these by-gone marvels. We may remark, in the first 
place, that a popular belief in the agency of spirits as the active 
causes of supernatural phenomena, has alternated with a belief in 
the agency of fluids, variously described as electric, magnetic, or 
ody lic While, therefore, we are not entitled to speak of spiritual- 


ism as being, in its essential characters, a new doctrine, still we can- 
not but recognize the existence of novel elements in its modern 
} sec nd » thi } or } » 
phase and we think it will be lound that flor these novel elements, 
for everything that is distinctive in its characteristics or teachings, it 
is, In a great degree, indebted to the impulse given to human thought 
by the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 


Into the theological and doctrinal teaching of Swedenborg it is 


not our purpose to enter but it is necessary to say a few words cou- 
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cerning his account of the eternal world or state, for the information 
of readers who may not be conversant with his views. 

He held, then, that the soul, or spiritual existence, rather than the 
material body, constituted the essential and actual man; and that 
this soul, although not palpable or visible by material organs, was 
just as really a substance as the earthly body itself. He held that 


the spirit, when liberated from the body by the death of the latter, 


passed at once into an intermediate state of existence, the Hades of 


the Greek Scriptures, where it was prepared for its final destination, 
in heaven or in hell; and further, that, at certain epochs of the 
world’s history, Hades had been cleared of its tenants by the opera- 
tion of general judgments. Of these he taught that the final one, 
the last judgment predicted in the New Testament, occurred in or 
about the year 1757; and that, from that date for ever, individual 
judgments will do away with the occasion for general ones; each 
departed spirit going to his own place speedily. The last general 
judgment but one, according to this writer, took place during our 
Lord’s ministry upon earth: so that for seventeen years or therea- 
bouts, Hades had been continually receiving the spirits of those who 
departed this life, and of whom there were many completely assimi- 
lated to the state of the infernals, and ready to enter into Gehenna. 
He believed, also, that the spirits in Hades were able to communi- 
cate with men in this world, by suggesting thoughts to them— 
thoughts good or evil; and that they were actually and continually 
so employed ; and he traced much of the profligacy and misery of 
the time in which he lived to the number of wicked spirits who 
were by this kind of suggestion constantly influencing the thoughts 
and actions of the human race; then, as at all former times, too 
ready to fall before temptation. As the immediate result of the last 
general judgment, and the removal, consequent upon it, of spirits 
confirmed in evil from Hades to Gehenna, he predicted a great ame- 
lioration in the condition of the human race; who, no longer brutal- 
ized by overpowering demoniac influences, were to make prodigious 
advances both in knowledge and in conduct. Moreover, these ad- 
vances were to be permanent: because the individual judgments to 
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ur reason, and so abund- 
nothing to 
ld rather be as a 


hat Protestantism which, 


desiring to overthrow the Romish scheme of purgatory, had, in fact, 
utterly ignored the spiritua ot Had ind had been gradually 
developed into a belief in tl ispended animation of human souls, 
from the dissolution of the | dy to some period still m the future 
Under this teaching, the or spl t. destined « to be resusc! 
tated after the | i lt regarded with the interest 
pr perly attaching to it, and, instead of beimg « idered the essen- 
tial man, was looked upon as a \ 1 shadowy something, of 
which it was imnpossib rive any pi ( ut. The most en- 
lightened Protestant {f the eighteenth century, as a rule, would 


hold about the il pinions only to be ad 
negations ; and would look forward to 
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this the delusion prospered ; and, having at first been but little more 
than a new method of drawing-room fortune-telling, it now numbers, 
in the United States by mulions, and in this country probably by 
thousands, adherents who consult their familiar for every principle of 
conduct in this life, and for every belief or hope with regard to the 
life to come. Of this sect, the mediums are the priests, and raps 
upon a table are the oracles 


lily increased during 


The pre tensions of the Spirit la 8s have steac 
late years ; but their present clauns are stated as follows, by a prom- 
inent brother of the order, who wishes to “ present a brief general 
statement of the leading phenomena! phases in which, at the present 


day, Spiritualism is presentes 


Bel re doimg 80, writes t! authe r i Magazine, No. 
2), “as a preliminary observation necessary to a nght understanding 
of the matter, we would remark that there are persons in some way 
peculiarly constituted, whose presence anpears to furnish conditions 


requisite to enable spirits to act upon matter, or to manifest their 


agency in any way cognizable io men in what this peculiarity con- 


sists, Whether it be chemica!, electrical, magnetic, odylic, or in some 
combination of these, or in what else, 1t would lead us too far from 
our pr sent purpose to con (We break inte the quotation at 
this pomt, in order to call attention to ihe efieets uf spiritual inter- 
course upon English composition.) “ At present we would only point 
out the fact thet the pr e ne such person at least is neces- 
sary in every circle before any spiritual manifestations can be ob- 
tained. Such persons are now technically designated mediums.” 

The most common form of the manifestations, and that which is 
most sily obtained, 1 en in— 

“1. The Rappings, Table-tipmngs, and other Sounds and 
Morements of Poi Bodies.—The company assembled place 
their hands lightly on a table, and, if a suitable medium is present, 


in a short time sounds, like raps or detonations, are heard on the 
table, the chairs, the walls, or the floor, often varying in power and 
tone. .... At other times, instead of sounds being heard, extraor- 
dinary movements of the table are seen, it nsing and falling vertie- 
ally or perpendicularly, and to difierent elevations off the floor, or 
sliding along the room first in one direction and then in another, or 
moving rapidly round it. .... On more than one occasion we have 


seen the table rise from the floor without any contact .... no one 
being nearer than from two to three feet of it. Human beings also 
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have frequently been raised off the floor and floated round the room 
in the presence of numerous persons Ee 

9 and former of these 
modes of communication is not untrequent Usually, the medium 
holds a pencil in hand as for wnting, and, sometimes iomediately, 
ary mo- 


sometimes after a few minutes, the hand goes into involun 
tion, forming letters, words, and sentences, making an intelligible 
communication or reply to some question, verbal or mental, that has 
been asked. .... some mediums the hand is simply used me- 
chanically, the medium not having the slightest idea of what is being 
written; with others this is accompanied by impression as to the 
immediate word or se ice that it is to be written, but no further. 
1 know one medium who sees before him in the air, or upon the table, 
the word he has to write. .... Cases of direct spirit-writing, that 
is, not requiring the intervention of a mortal hand, are comparatively 
rare 

3. Tran ind Tran pea ing. ....—In this state the trancee 
frequently speaks as from a spit ines long and sustained 
discourse ; and even at times in % and (to the trancee) un- 


known tongue. We have scores of times heard persons of but little 


education discourse, when his state, with an amplitude of kuowl- 
edge which we are rey did not in themselves possess, and with 
a logica] coherence and . f expression of which in their normal 
state they were in ible. .... This state is similar, if not identical, 
with that which in t! ame persons may be induced by mesmerism. 

5. Luminous Phenomena are sometimes seen at spiritual seances, 
They are usually described as very brilliant ; sometimes they appear 
as stars, or as balls of iire; at other times they shoot, meteor-like, 
through the apartment, or gleam over the walls, or appear as lumin- 
ous currents circling round a particular centre, such as the hand of 
the medium, the pencil with which he is writing, or some object in 
the room. 

6 Spiritual Impe rsonation, or the representation or reproduction 
in a medium of the actions and manner, gait, deportment, and other 
peculiarities which distinguished the actuating spirit in his earth-life. 

7. Sjrrtt-music.—A musical instrument, say a harp or an ac- 
cordion, being held or suspended in the hand of the medium, or of 
some person near him, tunes are sometimes played on it by invisible 
agency, often in a very superior manner; sometimes it will be a 
known and familiar tune, at other times spirit-music will be thus 
improvised. 

We know persons who often, when alone and unexpectedly, hear 
delightful music, apparently in the air, resembling, and yet unlike, 
any other they have heard 

8. Visible and Tactual Manifestations, such as the appearance 
and touch of spuret-hands 
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9. Spirit Intercourse by means of the mirror, ¢ rystal, and vessel 
of water 
10 Apparitions of fire De) 

11. Vistons and Pre 

12. Dreams 

13. Presentiments ‘ 

14. Syrit Influx, by which ideas and sentiments are infused into 
the mind 

15. Involuntary Utte 


16. Possession We believe that many persons treated as insane 


are only so in the same sense as the demoniacs of old 
Our space has com peli 1 us entirely to omit the explanation of 
some of these sixteen headings: but we trust that we have preserved 


enough to convey to the reader a clear notion of the phenomena that 
are said to occur In the fifth number of the Spiritual Magazine 
we find a paper by William Howitt, entitled “ The Threefold Devel- 


opment of Spiritualism from which we learn that there are three 


distinct phases of mediumship. Of these, the first, or lowest, 1s con- 
cerned in the production of the physical phenomena, the second in- 
volves intellectual, and the third spintual illumination. The poems 


of Mr. Harris, said to be dictations from the spirits of Rousseau, 
Keats, Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, Pollok, &c., are quoted as illustra- 
tions of the intellectual phase, and the sermons of Mr. Harris as 
illustrations of the spiritual phase. To these compositions we shall 
have occasion to refer hereafte: 

Mr. Harris himself defines modern spiritualism “as a series of 
actions on and in the human spirit and body, and on the objects of 
the natural world, produced by the more abundant descent of the 
Divine Spint into Christendom and the world, for the purpose of un- 
folding the more interior and spiritual, as well as natural human 
faculties, into higher states of foree, perception, and utility It may 
be defined, in its counter movement, as the results produced in man 
and on nature by the opposite eflort of infernal spirits, to take advan- 
tage of new openings, to invite to evils, and to destroy the faith.” 

We have in these various quotations a sufficient basis of informa- 


tion concerning the alleged facts of spiritualism to enable us to inves- 


tigate their nature and causes. The three phases of Mr. Howitt’s 
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are too much for us; and we purpose to consider the whole matter 
under two heads—tirst, the physical phenomena of a seance ; and, 
secondly, the results of spiritual dictation 

( To he continued ) 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CONGESTIVE MANIA By J. H. 
Wortninaton, M. D., Medical Superintendent of Friends’ Asy- 


lum for the Insane elphia, Pa 


Tue following notes have been condensed from the record kept by 
myself, of cases which have been under treatment in the Asylum 
during the last eighteen years. They have been selected from many 
others, as being the best adapted to show the character of the symp- 
toms peculiar to idiopathic insanity 

It appears to me to be of much greater importance than has been 
generally acknowledged, to distinguish between those cases which 
are dependent upon a primary lesion of the brain, and those in 


which the functions of the organ are merely disordered through 


sympathy with disease in sore other portion of the system. The an- 


cients, those acute observers of nature, were accustomed to make 
this distinction, which has perhaps been too much neglected by mod- 
ern physicians 

It is probably owing to the difficulty of drawing a line which 
would define clearly the limits of the two forms of mental disorder, 
that the distinction has not been more insisted on by recent writers on 
the subject of insanity ; but when the diflerence between the best 
defined cases of each form is so well marked as it appears to be, I 
think it can do no harm to point out some of the most striking char- 
acters which distinguish cases of idiopathic imsanity. The classifi- 
cation which has heretofore been generally in vogue, in which dis- 
tinctions are based almost exclusively on the mental phenomena, 


has also doubtless caused physical diflerences to be somewhat over- 
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looked It is true these have been recognized to a certain extent, 


and have formed the basis of distinction to a very important form of 


insanity, viz., that which is known under the name of general paraly- 


sis; but itis perhaps not hazarding too much to say, that for a ma- 
jority of alienists the physical lesions of this form of disease place it 
in some degree outside of 1 pale of ordinary insanity, which they 


look upon as a mere lesion of sensibility, entirely independent of or- 


cure. It has even been said that simple insanity is never directly 
fatal, but only indirectly so, in consequence of the exhaustion induced 
by long-continued excitet it acce mpanied by loss of sleep and im- 
paired nutritive functions I believe, however, if fatal cases of in- 
sanity were attentively examined, that they would generally be found 


to be produced by causes w h act directly upon the brain, and to 


be frequently characterized by the symptoms which have been de- 
scribed as indicative of congestive mania. The recent cases which do 
not recover, amounting m di nt hospitals to from 15 to 30 per 
cent. of the whole, constitute an extremely interesting class, which 
have hitherto received less attention than th y deserve, and the study 
of which, it appears to me, 1s well calculated to throw additional light 
on the nature of insanity Some of these cases die in a short time, 


presenting the group of symptom which have been described by Dr. 
Bell of Boston as peculiar to a hitherto unrecognized form of cere- 
bral disease. Others linger for a considerable time, and constitute 
the class of cases which are mentioned in the reports as dying from 
the exhaustion of acute mania ; while another portion is composed 


of the cases which present the symptoms which I have described as 


pecular to congestive mania \ll of these cases present certain 
features in common, and their history, when complete, has in my 
experience generally proved that the patient has been subjected to 
the intluence of causes which act directly upon the brain. Long 
continued and intense application of the mind to any subject, espe- 
cially in with rcurmmstances of unusual care and anxiety, 
prolonged menta istress and anguish accompanied by incessant 


lirection of the thoughts upon the cause of trouble, the daily and 
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an affection of the heart, and had been insane one month. A few 


days after her admission she was in a state of high excitement. very 


errified, stripped herself naked, and re- 


noisy and pre fane appeared 


fused food through fear of poison Head hot; pulse full and fre- 


quent ; tongue white, and covered with a viscid saliva, which she 
spat about incessantly (ne 1 nth later, she was alternat ly calm 
and excited Even in her most rational moments she recognized ro 
one, and called her attendauts by wrong names. Her urine was 
scanty she was aflected with nausea spat constantly a vieeid saliva, 
and obstinately refused food and medicine. On the 30th of October, 
there were obvious symptoms of cerebral congestion. The skin was 


febrile, the head was hot, and the veins of scalp were distended 


Pulse full and frequent; tongue and lips afleeted with spasmodic 
twitching, and she was unable to articulate distinetly She con- 
tinued for several months in the above described condition, with 
varying intervals of comparative calmuess At her best, however, 
she was entire ly incoherent, and recognized no one. She had ocea- 
sional nausea and vomiting Her tongue was at times dry and 
parched ; her bowels were very torpid, and she was utterly regard- 
less ol all propri ty nm t cure ol her person 


On the 2nd of March she had an attack of partial coma, from 
which she was aroused by the application of the cold douche 
Pulse in the temporal arteries full and strong. Was cupped on the 
back of the neck to tl extent of eight ounces, and soon alter went 
into convulsions, which continued at frequent intervals for several 
hours, leaving her in a state of entire unconsciousness. A few days 


after this attack the sensibility t painful impressions was very 


acute, and she cried out with pain, which she appeared to sufler in 
every part of her body. Two wecks afterwards she was highly ex- 
cited, screaming with terror,—declared that they were showering 
that accursed stufi’’ all over her, and called for her friends, whom 
she thor it just outside of the door of her reom, to come to her 
assistance Conti | to have the paroxysn { terror at frequent 


intervals, notwithstanding which she improved in physical condition 


\fter several weeks she became more calm, and 


and gained files! 
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walked out daily ; sat at the table at meals, and behaved with pro- 
priety recognized no one, but erected every person she met as an 
ld acquaintance. During all this time there was no hesitation in 
her speech, or difficulty of locomotion. She was discharged about 


midsummer, and died soon after leaving the institution 


Case Il \ lady, aged 53, for a number of years had suflered 
from se domestic atllictions in the death of near relatives, inelud- 
ing ber father, who died during the past year in a state of dementia 

rvening upon paralysis Hlas been insane about two months, 
and in that time has lost her memory almost entirely Her tongue 


deviates shghtly when protruded Within a fortmght of her admis- 


nm was in a state of high excitemeut, and searcely slept at all for 


everal days and nights. Sang, prayed, and shouted at the top of 
her voice Refused food and medicine, and attacked her attendants 
Sometimes fancied she was dying Her skin was of natural tem- 
perature, her tongue furred and pasty Her memory of recent 
occurrences Was very much unpaired, Imagined herself in her own 


house, called her servants, and was vexed because they did not an- 
swe Had various hallucinations ;—thought she saw her husband 
every day ; refused to take her medicine, because her family physician 
had told her not to do so; thought there were people in the room 


with her when she was alone. Had no correct ideas of locality. 
Thought herself at home, and imvited company to dinner; at other 
times that she was near her own residence, and could easily walk 
there. The paralysis became marked. Her tongue de- 
viated to the left; mouth and lower jaw inclined to the same side. 
The right eyelid drooped 

About the middle of April she had an attack of diarrhea, which 
weakened her considerably. She talked about going to heaven, and 
said her Saviour was in the house waiting to take her, but she was 
prevented from seeing him. Three months later, her disease con- 
tinued to progress. Her appetite was excellent, yet she refused to 
eat for fear that her food might contain poison. She stripped herself 


naked, fancying that her clothes were poisoned ; held conversations 
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\ gentleman, 25 years of age, with hereditary pre- 
Sp ition, and noted 
idhered to his own opinions, entered 
ovember, 1845 
ile business since his 19th year, in 
ince then has led a wan- 
and ed lite; has traveled about the country extensively 
time visited a Shaker est 
which, however, me rea 


son be declined doings uring is time his charac has undergone 


a great ch m | resolute, and decided, he 


timid vand vaseillating, ; | could scarcely decide upon per- 


The emoti I } also disordered, and he manifested 
o near reiations, t Or he had betore been strougly at- 
gave way to viwlent paroxysms of anger, and attempted to 

ommiut suicide 
On his admission his general health was good Pulse natural, 
tongue clean, and appetite unimpaired There was no heat of the 
but the up ere unequally dilated, the nght being the 
larger; ri yelid slightly drooped ; right angle of the mouth 
depressed e 1 rationally on common topics, and man- 
fested his derangement chiefly in conversation on his own condition. 
He said that a change had been coming over him for about three 
years but it was not IMSAMIty that his mind had become “ fixed,” 
but could not explain what he meant by this expression; that he 
had possessed for a considerable time a power, which he did not dis- 
cover until recently, over the minds of other men, an influence which 
he could not explain, but which was possessed by no one els He 
Was anxious abou temporal atiairs, and wished very much to do 
something ior his maintenance lle serhit he would SOO] learn 
shoermaking, or some other trade, by which he could make money to 
supply his wants There was a vagueness and ineoherence in his 
ideas and language, of which he seemed conscious, and on finishing 


a sentence he frequently said I cannot make you understand 
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During the first few weeks of his admission, he worked industri- 
ously at basket-making, and acquired some proficiency in the art. 
His mind appeared to be in the same condition, but he thought he 
was worse ; said that his memory was failing. Gradually he became 
moody and reserved, and left off his occupation. After a few weeks 
spent in this way, his feelings suddenly changed, he became very 
much elated at the prospect of his speedy recovery, and wrote a long 
letter to his father deseribing his improved condition. This excite- 
ment continued, and he became very imtable, and assaulted his at- 
tendants. It reached its height in about three weeks, when he had 


a frequent. pulse, talked incoherently, gesticulated with violence, 
looked terrified, and thought every body was trying to kill him. He 
walked his room with enormous strides, was almost without sleep 
for several days and nights, refused medicine but took food freely. 
The secretion of urme was deficient 

This excitement gradually subsided, and three months afterwards 
he was comparatively calm, and occupied himself in writing letters 


to his friends ; walked out daily and took abundant exercsie ; mani- 


fested a tendency to plethora, and was kept on vegetable diet. He 
continued to improve after this, his delusions vanished, and he ap- 
peared well mentally, and was granted the liberty of the grounds. 
He remained in the institution in this condition for several weeks, his 
general health being excellent, and manifesting a decided tendency 
to plethora, and at length eloped, after a residence here of about one 
year. A letter was received from his father soon after, saying that 


he continued well, and requesting his discharge 


Case 1V.—A farmer, aged 42, having an hereditary tendency to 
insanity, several weeks before his admission complained of a general 
feeling of discomfort, was forgetful, and unable to attend to his busi- 
ness. He soon passed into a condition of great mental agitation, 
imagined that robbers and murderers were in pursuit of him, became 
so violent that it required several men to restrain him, and threatened 


to take his cwn life 


On entering the Asylum, his general system appeared to be in a 
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healthy condition ; his tongue was clean, his appetite was good, and 
his bowels acted regularly. His pulse was somewhat excited, he 
appeared afraid of every thing, and begged not to be bled or “ ope- 
rated on.” Two days afterwards he had slept well, his bowels were 
confined, his head was hot, and the carotids pulsated forcibly. Two 
months afterwards his manner was excited, pulse frequent, scalp con- 


gested, face pale and expressive of terror. He slept well, notwith- 


standing. His tongue was clean, his bowels confined, and his mind 
appeared incapable of comprehending any thing that was said to 
him. A few evenings after this, was found in his bed in a comatose 
condition, with stertorous respiration, and the muscles of his face 
were aflected with momentary spasms. 

During the following month he was able to walk out, but his 


mental condition was unimproved. He expressed a wish to go home, 


and spoke of his mental disorder, saying that he knew he had been 
laboring under delusions ; but his manner evinced that he did not 
understand what he was saying. He now slept badly, became more 


excited and difficult to control, and made an attempt to commit sui- 


cide by hanging, but was discovered and released in time to save his 


life. Was removed by his friends at the end of three months. I 


never learned how his case terminated. 


Case V.—A physician, aged 35, uervo-sanguine temperament, 


ardent in the pursuit of his profession, and the author of several im- 


go, while his 


provements in surgical instruments,—three years ag 


mind was greatly harrassed by a law suit in which he was interest- 
ed, was attacked with convulsions resembling epilepsy. Since then 


he has been engaged in hazardous speculations of a pecuniary sort ; 


has been dissolute in his habits, and used intoxicating drinks to ex- 


cess. The convulsions have returned at intervals of a month or 
more, and have lately been followed by maniacal excitement, which 
generally continued until he went to sleep. The two last attacks of 
convulsions were only separated by an interval of a week, during 
which there was no return of reason. He fancied himself away 


from home, and was unable to form any correct ideas of his locality, 
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Within a month he has become much worse ; has lost all memory 
of recent occurrences, and has no idea of the lapse of time. Wan- 
dered away from home and could not find his way back, or give any 
account of himself, and did not recognize his most intimate friends. 
His conduct and actions were entirely irrational. He stripped himself 
naked, destroyed valuable books, papers, &c. 

On entering the institution he took a walk into the garden in com- 
pany with an attendant. While he was gone his friends left him, 
and on returning to the house he did not discover their absence, or 
appear to remember any thing about them. His pulse is irregular ; 
there is no heat of the scalp or of the surface generally. He spits 
frequently. Two days after his admission he was free from excite- 
ment, but very obstinate, and difficult to manage. He refused to 
rise in the morning and dress himself; stretched himself out, and 
pretended to be dead ; denied his own identity, and said he was not 
Mr. B. Three weeks afterwards there was considerable thirst, the 
tongue was dry, the secretion of urine scanty. He sometimes lay in 
bed naked, and refused to be dressed ; at others stretched himself out 
on the floor, under the pretence that he was dead. 

He soon began to present the happy and contented expression 
peculiar to general paralysis. “ He could make clothes that would 
never wear out; ‘could run like a deer;” “nobody could catch 
him :” “could shave a man so clean that he would never need shav- 
ing again ;” “his son-in-law was the richest man in Philadelphia,” 
—and made other boasts equally puerile. A short time after, his 
articulation was indistinct, but his mind seemed somewhat improved. 
He saw some of his friends, and recognized them. About this time 
he had a severe attack of diarrhea, and a carbuncle formed on the 
nates which occupied nearly a month in healing. 

Six months after his admission, about the middle of October, par- 
alysis began to show itself in the lower extremities, and in two 
months more had progressed so far that he was unable to walk, even 


with assistance, and was obliged to keep in bed. From this time 


the downward progress was rapid. Another carbuncle appeared on 


the nates, sloughs formed over the trochanters ; his digestive func- 
Vor. XVII. No. 4. H 
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tions, which continued good until a late period of the disease, became 
unpaired, and he gradually sunk, and expired ou the 6th of March 


aiter a residence in the institution of nearly a year No aut psy. 


Case VIIL—A man, aged 29, with a low forehead, and other signs 


of naturally feeble intelligence, within a year or two of his admis- 


, 


sion into the Asylum passed through a series of severe 
trials, and for several months was observed to be different in his 
manner from what he had been, and to gradually lose his memory 


On admission the pulse was slow and weak, the tongue coated 


breath offensive, bowels fined \ fortnight after admission his 
memory was almost entirely lost He thought he might have been 
in the Asylum three or four years, and could not tell what his wife's 
name was before he married het \ month later he paid no atten- 
tion to cleanliness, and 1 muscles of his legs were contracted so 


that on rising in the morning he was unable t place his foot upon 


the ground, but walked on the ends of his toes tis countenance 
wore the happy and contented « xpression peculiar to general paraly- 
sis, but he had several v nt paroxysms ol fear, and thought the 
attendants were going to kill him. The circulation was languid, 
and the extremities inclined to be cold He remained in the institu 


tion six months, and left without any material improvement 


Case VIII.—A woman, 45 years of age, entered the Asylum on 
the 22nd of November, 1850 \ vear before her admission she had 
an attack of remittent fever, and since then has never been entirely 
free from evidences of mental disorder. For a number of years be- 
fore the attack of fever she was subject to giddiness and temporary 
forgetfulness, so that she would sometimes lose herself in the streets 
During the last three months the symptoms of insanity have been 


more marked, and she has been subject to various hallucinations 


She imagined a great variety of occurrences that never took place, 
and described them with the utmost minuteness. She was strongly 
influenced by the emotion of fear, and imagined that some bodily 


injury was about to be inflicted on her 


After her admission, a prominent symptom was a habit of relating, 


4 
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with circumstantial minuteness, occurrences which never happened. 
She fancied that people came into her room at night for the purpose 
of injuring her, and described all the details of their visits as mi- 
nutely as though something had actually taken place which she had 
seen and heard, and of which she had the most distinct recollection. 
She never discovered the character of the institution, but thought it 
was a “ Widows’ Asylum.” Her bowels were confined, her tongue 
furred, and her breath offensive. One month after her admission a 
want of tone and energy of the muscular system was remarked, and 
her tongue and hands were noticed to be tremulous. 

During the following spring she had frequent flushing of the face 
and epistaxis, which were relieved by the cold douche applied to the 
head. She was disposed to be industrious, and was willing to assist 
the attendants in their duties, but still continued under erroneous im- 
pressions respecting the character of the institution. She was allow- 
ed to assist in sweeping and other domestic occupations, in which, 
however, she showed no judgment, though she considered her labors 
very important, 

In the autumn there was an increase of excitement. She was 
constantly busy about something which she considered very import- 
ant, such as cutting up her dresses with the intention of making seve- 
ral out of one, and gave much trouble by her well meant oflers of 
assistance At times became highly excited when opposed, and 
threatened to kill the attendants for interfering with her proceedings. 
During this time the head was generally too hot, though the pulse 
was natural ; she slept well, and had an excellent appetite. 

On the 10th of December there was a change in her manner and 
conduct, and she presented symptoms of cerebral oppression. She 
entertained the idea that she was to be hung, and talked about it 
constantly. Her appetite was good, her bowels were moved daily, 
her pulse was natural, her head was hot, and her tongue thickly 
coated. The two or three following nights she slept pretty well; on 
the nights of the 13th and 14th she slept none, but talked constantly 


about a person who said he was going to hang her. She spoke very 


slowly, and her articulation was imperfect. On the 15th, her evacu- 
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ations were regular and natural, her tongue was covered with a 
thick brown fur. During the two next days she had several hours’ 
sleep at intervals, but her mental condition was unchanged, and she 
talked constantly about poison and hanging. On the morning of the 
18th, had an attack of syncope, which lasted half an hour. She con- 
tinued to sink, and was unconscious during the greater part of the 
day ; pulse frequent and very feeble, pupils contracted, skin warm 
and moist. She died in the evening, about 9 o'clock 

Autopsy :—Muscular rigidity moderate ; no emaciation Head : 
Os frontis from one-fourth to one-half an inch thick. There was 
thickening and opacity of the arachnoid over the whole of the hem- 
ispheres, more marked on the lower surface. The superior aspect of 
the brain showed the vessels of the pia mater empty Infenorly, 
about the pons varolii and medulla oblongata, there was slight in- 
jection of the minute vessels, and on one of the middle lobes the 
membranes were separated from the substance of the brain by an 
etiusion of clear serum, forming something like a small bladder, con- 
taining about a drachm of serum About two ounces of fluid es- 
caped from the ventricles and rachidian canal Every part of the 
cerebral substance appeared of natural color and consistence, and the 
absence throughout of any evidence of vascular congestion was rather 


remarkable 


Case 1X.—A lady, 43 years age, noted for her charity and acts of 
benevolence towards the poor, ¢ ntered on the 16th of March, 1853. 
Her insanity was supposed to have been caused by change of life, in 
connection with a disappointment of the aflections, which caused a 
severe shock to the nervous system. Her disease was manifested by 
delusions respecting her spiritual condition, that she was a lost sin- 
ner, that she had sacrificed to Moloch, &c She attempted to com- 
mit suicide by cutting her throat with a razor, losing a large quan- 
tity of blood, by which she was much reduced in strength. But 
little nourishment was taken, and she slept badly, which, together 


with the distressing character of her delusions, and the loss of blood, 


tended strongly to the exhaustion of her physical energies 
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On admission, her pulse was 120, tongue dry, pupils contracted, 
head hot, bowels confined Imagined that she had been struck on 
the head ; bit her tongue and grated her teeth During the follow- 
ing week, was ina state of great agitation and distress, scarcely 
sleeping day or night, accusing herself of heinous offences against 
morality, saying that she had sacrificed to Moloch, “ the filthiest of 
the heathen gods,” crying out incessantly, “ Lost, lost, lost!’ and 
requiring, at times, two or three attendants to keep her in bed. 

April llth. Pulse was reduced to 65, tongue clean and moist. 
Was less excited, but retained her delusions. Had complained of 
abdominal pains, and passed bloody stools. Had a habit occasionally 
of biting at everything within her reach, and grating her teeth ; the 
latter movement appearing to be involuntary. The right eyelid was 
drooping. May 16th. Talked less about her moral turpitude, but 
entertained delusions respecting her physical structure ; thought she 
had no stomach or natural secretions ; manifested suicidal propen- 
sities. Her appetite was poor, and she emaciated. 

July 18th. Refused food obstinately ; took it, indeed, only by ab- 
solute compulsion, either by the mouth, or had it administered by the 
rectum in the form of enamata. Thought that she had no bowels ; 
that she had voided them ; and that they were contained in her dress 
separate from the rest of her physical organization. At this time 
her emaciation was extreme. During the following month her food 
was administered by means of the esophagus tube, until she preferred 


to take it voluntarily, after which her physical condition improved 


rapidly. She gained strength and walked or rode out daily. In the 


next three months she improved both mentally and physically, though 
retaining most of her delusions. Occupied herself with reading and 
relating amusing anecdotes to her fellow patients. 

March Ist, 1854. Had continued to improve physically, and had 
grown quite fat, but had ceased to improve mentally. Her mind 
constantly dwelt on her delusions respecting her stomach and bowels, 
her secretions, &c. After this she continued without material change 
until the commencement of summer, when she was removed by her 
friends. She terminated her existence soon after returning home, by 


cutting her throat with a razor 
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This patient, during her residence in the institution, constantly 
charged herself with having lived during a period of seventeen years 
m eriminal intimacy with a man to whom she was strongly attached, 
and with whose wife she was on the most frendly terms. She rela- 
ted all the circumstances and occasions of this imaginary adulterous 
intercourse with the utmost minuteness, and every part ol the story 
was consistent as to make it diflicult to believe that her statements 


were not really true; vet | am convineed, on reviewing the whole 


case, and taking into consideration the general character of her men- 
tal disorder, that this self-accusation was only a part of her insanity, 


and that her entire belief in the reality of her ofience was only the 


resuii ol a SC 

Case X A gentiemen years of age, entered the Asylum on 
the Yth of March, 1550 | fainily was predisposed to mental 
disorders, his grandiather and a sister having been Insane He had 
an attack ol insanity twelve years ag Irom which he soon recover- 


ed. He has for years past been charged with important business 
arrangements, as financia parti rot an extensive mercantile house, 
under the weight of which his mind has gradually given way, until 
he has become entirely insane His insanity is doubtless owing to 
this cause, and was preceded by one or more attacks of cerebral con- 
gestion, in Which he fell to the ground, deprived of sense and motion. 
[t is characterised by fears of injury, and suspicions of his nearest 
friends ; by mental depression and despondency, and by the delusion 
that he was a defaulter to his firm, in a very large sum. The emo- 
tional disorders appeared for several months before delusions made 


their appearance ; the latter have only been manifested within the 


On admission, the pulse was 90. The tongue white and smooth, 
presenting a velvety appearance, and tremulous There was no 
heat of scalp, but he complained of a heavy pain in the head, and 
said his sensations were produced by drugs, administered by secret 
enemies. Two days afterwards he was tortured by the most painful 


delusions. He had strong belief that his wife had been executed, 
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that poison had been given to him by his enemies, and that the at- 
tendants and patients were spies, set to watch all his movements. 
Appetite poor ; bowels contined \ few days later he conversed 
on the subject of his fears and apprehensions, and endeavored to 
persuade himself of their morbid character. He was, however, un- 
able to come to any conclusion respecting them, and remarked that 
he was so bewildered, in consequence of the drugs that had been 
given him, that he could scarcely recollect anything Before the 
end of the month he was more cheerful, enjoyed society, and made 
himself very agreeable to those about him, but still retained his de- 
lusions. He now began to ce mplain of numbness of the fingers of 
the lett hand 

April 5th. Is more depressed ; sleeps badly ; wants to die, and 
begs to be killed Numbness of the fingers continues. Cupping to 
the neck to the extent of eight ounces, was followed by considerable 
relief to all his symptoms 

May 7th. Has been rather more cheerful during the last month 
To-day is not so well ; is silent and reserved; looks depressed. Has 
numerous delusions ; thinks that people come into his room at mght, 
and cut off his hair while he is asleep, and that his baths make his 
legs grow shorter Refuses to undress himself at night, because 
some body comes and takes away his clothes 

Soon after this he was discharged at the request of his friends, 


and died a few months after leaving the institution 


Case XI.—A lady, aged 46, entered the Asylum, April 11th, 1854. 


Ten years ago, had an attack of what was called inflammation of 


the brain, and since then has passed through a succession of severe 
domestic afflictions, occasioned by the illness and death of near rela- 
tives; after which she showed signs of mental depression, was indif- 
ferent to the concerns of her family, and complained of pain in the 
top of her head. At the same time her appetite was good, she took 
freely of rich food, and also used stimulants ; lay in bed a great part 
of the time, and her bowels were confined. She was aware of the 


disorder of her health, and imagined that it was owing to “ inspira- 
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tion,” and that she was under the influence of persons who “ in- 
spired her.’ Her memory was much impaired, and she had hallu- 
cinations of hearing. Held imaginary conversations with the “ in- 
spirators,”’ who directed all her movements, and told her that she 
must live on stimulants, X&c., and that she would have to be “ re- 
venged’’ if she did not follow their directions. 

During several months following her admission she manifested the 
same delusions and hallucinations. Her nutntive functions were 
disordered Her appetite was poor, her pulse frequent and weak, 
and there was considerable ermaciation She lost the power of 
retaining her evacuations, which she thought was owing to the ‘“ in- 
spirators”’ operating on her. The following spring, her physical con- 
dition was better; she had regained the control of her sphincters, 
but retained all of her delusions 

During the year 1556, her physical energies continued much de- 
pressed ; her pulse was frequent and weak, her extremities livid, and 
inclined to be cold. The same delusions continued, and others were 
added. She thought that she was starved and murdered, that her 
neck was broken, and that she was tortured by means of a machine 
thrust into her bowels. She had a peculiar manner of speaking in 
a sort of lisping accent, and frequently shortened her words by omit- 
ting one or more syllables. She called children “ chil,” and inspir- 
ators “spirs,”” &c. The same hallucinations were manifested. She 
was in constant communication with the “ inspirators,’’ whom she 
consulted on all occasions, and held frequent conversations with them 
in a whisper. 

She passed the two following years in nearly the same state. 
Towards the end of 1858, her physical condition was much im- 
proved ; she had an excellent appetite, had gained flesh, had a good 
color, and could control her evacuations perfectly. The delusions 
continued ; she thought she was dying of the “garb,” which the 
‘“spirs’’ had put upon her; that she was starved and murdered, &c. 
But these ideas did not seem to distress her in the least. She always 


looked cheerful, and her countenance was smiling. Had the same 


habit of coining words, of speaking with a lisping accent, and omit- 
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ting the final syllables of words. When she was requested to pro- 
nounce them, said she was unable to do so, but being urged, pro- 
nounced them apparently without an effort. Her tongue was trem- 
ulous, and she declared that she was unable to put it out between 
her teeth. There was no paralysis, but the muscles of her left fore-arm 
were wasted and perfectly contracted, and had been so since her ad- 
mission. She began to entertain very exalted ideas of her fam- 
ily position, claiming to be related to royalty ; said she was the sister 
of Queen Adelaide. She also fancied herself to be immensely 
wealthy, and her imagination seemed to revel in luxury and magnifi- 
cence. She thought her income was fifty millions an hour, and 
offered immense sums of money, and diamonds, and jewels, to those 
whom she wished to attach to her. She has since continued to enjoy 
good physical health, and is now, at the commencement of 1861, 
still a patient in the institution, with her mental] condition unchanged 


during the last two years. 


Case XI1.—A lieutenant in the Navy, aged 46 years, entered the 
Asylum on the 30th of October, 1556. He had an attack of fever 
while on duty eighteen months ago on the coast of Africa, followed 
by insanity, from which he recovered in a few months. He did not, 
however, regain his former physical health, and insanity made its 
appearance a second time about a month since. When brought here 
he was in a state of high maniacal excitement, would submit to no 
restraint or control, and drove out to the institution with a flag flying 
from the carriage. After some persuasion he consented to remain 
here, but immediately after his friends had left him, wished to set 
off for Washington, in order to make arrangements for entering upon 
the duties of the Presidency, to which he was confident of being 


elected. Talked very earnestly about his departure, and appeared 


greatly disappointed when he found himself deprived of his liberty, 


and prevented from going. Said he was perfectly well, and that it 

was a great mistake to detain him instead of his brother, who was 

really the sick man. His mind was filled with insane projects for 

reforming the Navy, and for improving the population of the 
Vor. XVII. No. 4. 
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country by the union of the different races. The pulse was frequent, 
tongue furred, skin dry, and head hot. No embarrassment of speech, 
nor any sign of paralysis, could be discovered, and his memory seem- 
ed good 

His excitement subsided in great measure after a few days spent 
in the mstitution, and he could converse rationally on general sub- 
jects. He retained his insane ideas, however, and was always on 
the eve of departure for Washington, to look after the Presidency 
Five weeks after his admission, had an attack of cerebral congestion, 
after which he remained for seven hours silent and stupid ; he ap- 
peared bewildered, complained of chilliness, and leaned to the nght 
side in walking 

After the election of President, he abandoned his claims to the 
office, but was less rational than before He was highly pleased 
with his accommodations in the institution, which he thought was a 
hotel, and wished to engage apartments in it for his wile and family 
He was disposed to be very industrious, and kept himself busily em- 
ployed in making a “ fine garden” in the Asylum yard, by digging 
up the ground with a stick, and in various other occupations equally 
puerile, all of which he imagined was of the greatest importance 
During this time his appetite was good, and he took a nutritious diet, 
yet he constantly lost flesh 

About the end of the year his insanity took a more extensive 
range. He talked about buying property very largely, formed plans 
for a voyage to Europe, with his family and a large suite of attend. 
ants, and entertained absurd matrimonial projects for members of 
his family. He became much emaciated, and had numerous boils on 
different parts of his body By the middle of February, he began 
to be atllicted with diarrhea, accompanied with some abdominal 
pains, and @dema of the extremities. On the 22nd, he had a severe 
attack of convulsions, lasting for several hours On the next day 
there was a difficulty of articulation, but the movements of the ex- 
tremities were free. From this time he failed rapidly. There were: 
however, no paralytic symptoms, he spoke distinctly, and his last 


words showed that his mind continued to be occupied with plans for 
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reforming the Navy. Notwithstanding he took freely of the most 
nutritious liquid food, his ernaciation became extreme, and he died on 
the 9th of March, about six months after the commencement of the 


attack. No autopsy. 


Case XII1L—A Swiss, aged 30 years, entered the Asylum as a 
patient on the 29th of Apml, 1859. He was regular in his habits, 
and industrious in the pursuit of his calling in life. About two years 
ago he abandoned the trade to which he had been brought up, and 
engaged in a business which required him to sacrifice his regular 
hours for eating, and deprived him of his accustomed amount of 
sleep. He has been insane during the last three months, imagining 
that he was doing a prosperous business, and was in excellent cir- 
cumstances, when the truth was just the reverse. He became very 
irritable, slept but little, and indulged in visionary schemes for mak- 
ing money. 

On his admission his general health appeared good. His appetite 
and digestion were unimpaired. The pulse was quicker that natural. 
He wished to be employed about something, and spent a considerable 
portion of his time in playing chess. He played rapidly, and gene- 
rally managed his game well, but sometimes made mistakes, and 
was so absent occasionally as to take his own pieces. He considered 
himself in excellent health, thought he was never better, and had a 
happy and contented expression. 

One month after his admission, his disease progressed rapidly, and 
the delusions of ambitious mania were fully manifested. He intend- 
ed to build two railroad bridges across the Atlantic, one of which 
was to connect Havre with the American side, and run ten trains 
daily, of one hundred cars each. A part of his plan was to buy the 
Asylum and all the land belonging to it, and transport it to Switzer- 
land, with its grounds and gardens just as they are here, and raise 
produce on the other side of the ocean, and bring it to market in 


Philadelphia. He was irritable, and sometimes struck the attendants. 


There were no signs of paralysis, but there was deficient muscular 


energy, and his lips and tongue were tremulous. His disease con- 
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tinued to progress. He imagined himself under the special guidance 
and protection of Providence, and said that his “ Father” supplied 
all his wants. He became very filthy in his habits, destroyed his 
clothing, and was so excited and noisy as to require seclusion 

By the middle of June, he was no longer able to amuse himself 
with chess. He had become more calm, and appeared contented, and 
pleased with himself and everything about him. 

During July and August he grew worse rapidly, had several at- 
tacks of sleeplessness, was noisy all night, destroying bedding, X&c. 
He spent most of the day in the open air, in charge of an attendant, 
shouting and singing. Towards the last of August, had lost the con- 
sciousness of his own identity. When addressed by name, was in 
the habit of saying, “1 am not George, | ama Senorita ;” or, “1 am 
alady!’ On the first of September he saw his wife, but did not 
show the least sign of recognition, and seemed to have forgotten 


every occurrence of his past life. Did not know his own name, and 


said he did not like to be called George At the end of the month, 
he was generally quiet, and free from excitement. There was no 


paralysis of the sphincters, and he was for the most part cleanly. 

At the commencement of winter, he was highly excited ; slept but 
little, and refused nourishment; was filthy, pulled at his genitals, 
and stufled the corner of the sheet in his mouth mechanically. 
Pulse weak, tongue dry and brown. There were muscular jerkings 
of the extremities, and spasmodic movements of the muscles of the 
face. He was oppressed with a disposition to drowsiness, but always 
awoke with a start as soon as he fell asleep. Was partially conscious, 
and manifested displeasure on being called by his name. The mus- 
cular jerking and agitation increased, and he appeared to be fnght- 


ened at every one who approached him. He continued to sink, and 


died on the 4th of September. No autopsy 
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Statistics of the Establishments for the Insane in France, from 
1842 to 1853 inclusive. By M. Lecoyr. Translated by J. W. 


Barstow, M. D., Resident Physician, Sanford Hall, L. I. 


Tue following table shows, for each sex separately, and for each of 
the twelve years above indicated— 

1. The whole number of discharges (recovered or otherwise.) 

2. The proportion of each sex discharged. 

3. The per centage of discharges in every 100 patients under 
treatment. 


| Percentage 

ch'd.Jof discharges 

—~'to whole No. 

inder treat- 
ment, 


17.84 
18.09 
9.09 


1842 to 1845 2,258 22! 53.4 3.56 | 
1846 to 1849,........} 2,249 | 934 63 3.24 15.65 
1850 to 1853 | 2.653 | 2,25! 4,808 | 53 3.90 | 15.59 


Total Averages, | 2.353 ' 2,053 | 4,406 | 5: 560 | 16.36 


From this table we see that from 1842 to 1853, the annual pro- 


portion of discharges lias (with slight variations) gradually dimin- 


{ 
is 
Whole No. Discharged. | Percentag 
Y EARS. — 
1,790 | 3,919 | 54.32 15.68 
cases 2,131 1.957 | 4,088 | 62.12 | 47.88 
ee 2,030 | 1,523 55.12 $4.88 
2,841 2,090 | 4,371 52.19 17.81 17.76 
1,957 | 4,11] 52.39 17.61 16.07 
TBAT, 2,206 | 1,992 | 4,248 3.10 | 46.90 15.90 
OF 383 1,938 1.321 55.15 | 44.85 16.06 
1B49, ......cccceee-| 2,203 | 1,852 | 4,056 | 54.33 | 45.67 14.60 
2.401 2,001 1,402 4.54 15.46 15.51 
2,300 | 2,219 £519 50.90 19.10 15.09 
2024 | 2,618 | 5,442 | 51.89 |- 48.1] 16.88 
2,687 2.185 | 4,872 55.15 14.85 14.82 
(Average results for pe riods of four years.) 
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ished. Thus, from 1842 to 1845, the average was 18.20 per cent 
of the whole number of patients under treatment; from 1846 to 
1849, the average fell to 15.65 per cent., and again to 15.59 per cent. 
for the four years following 

We regret that the documents do not furnish the means of deter- 
mining exactly whether this reported diminution belongs to the pa- 
tients discharged before or after recovery Still, we do not hesitate 
to admit the former hypothesis, and conclude that many were dis- 
charged before their complete recovery would warrant For, on the 
one hand, it is not easy to believe, especially when we take into ac- 


count the new therapeutic resources, and the increased comforts, 


which belong to nearly all modern asylums—that the treatment of 


the insane is less effective than formerly ; and, on the other hand, 
it is probable that families, appreciating more fully from day to day 
the great advantages of these institutions, are more and more dis- 
posed to maintain their friends in Asylums, even after they may be 
acknowledged as incurable cases. 

The table above also shows a very interesting fact, in the relative 
proportion of discharges from asylums of each sex. For males this 
proportion has been in the average for twelve years (1842-1853), 
17.71 per cent. of all under treatment ; while for females the per- 
centage has been only 15.05. This predominance of the male sex 
is maintained from year to year without exception. We shall pres- 
ently see that it is true also in regard to recoveries; at least for the 
year L853 

The annual proportion of discharges presents, from one year to 
another, some marked variations. For 15844, the year in which it 
reached its maximum, we observe that the proportion of discharges, 
for both sexes, is set down at 19.09 per cent., while in 1849, the 
year of the cholera epidemic, it was only 14.60 per cent 


The mean average for twelve years (1842-1853) was 16 percent. 


RECOVERIES IN 1853 


Of 4,872 patients discharged from French Asylums, both public 


and private, 2,771, or 57 per cent., are reported as discharged after 
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recovery, and 2,101, or 43 per cent., as discharged before recovery 
But if we compare the number of recoveries reported with that of 
all the patients under treatment, (including idiots and cretins, and all 
incurables) we find the proportion to be 8.43 per cent.* 

A close study, however, of the results obtained in each asylum, 
will show that this proportion varies very perceptibly. Thus, in one 
establishment, nearly one-third of all patients treated during the year 
are set down as cures; while in another, 3 or 4 per cent. only of 
recoveries is claimed as the result of treatment. So great a diller- 
ence as this is due, doubtless, to accidental circumstances, the eflect 
of which would disappear were we able to combime the results of 


several years in succession It may also be explained by the diver- 


. . 
sity of curative measures, or the inequality of hygienic conditions, 


with which patients may be surrounded, and especially by the long- 
er or shorter period of treatment after which each physician may 
pronounce that the condition of a patient will warrant his discharge. 
This may be done on the part of the physician as a result of enlight- 
ened experience and observation, or im view sometimes of the mate- 
rial interests of the institution of which he has the charge. We may 
suppose, for example, that in public asylums, where the number of 
beds is found inadequate to the wants of the service, and where the 
maintenance of a very large number of patients is at the public ex- 
pense, the discharge of patients is more easily authorized, at the first 
well marked symptoms of returning health, than in private asylums, 
where such maintenance is a source of income to the establishment. 

We may mention also, among the circumstances which increase or 
diminish the number of recoveries, the admission to the asylums of 
a greater or less number of incurables. Thus, it is not unreasonable 
that certain establishments to which the asylums of Bicétre and la 
Salpétriére transfer, each year, their chronic cases, should present, 
other things being equal, results less favorable than the two institu- 
tions thus annually relieved 


If our limits would allow, it might be interesting to follow the re- 


* If the idiots and ecretins | excepted trom the above estimate, the per- 
centage of recoveries ia raised to 9.18 per cent 
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sults of treatment in detail, through each of the sixty-one asylums 
of France: but failing this, we indicate in the tables below, the ten 
establishments which report the largest proportion of recoveries for 


the year 1553 


| 
5/28 
NAME OF DEPARTMENT NAME AND CHARACTER | 5 | Oo 
OF ASYLUM | 
wt 
he 
aA | 

No. 1. La d’Angonléme, .... -| 50! 15; 300 
2. Les Basses Pyren¢es,| Dep. Asylum de Pau, ...... | 314 49; 159 
4. L'Aude, ..........-|Private Asylum de Limoux,.| 219 33) 151 
Dep. Asy. de Bourges, 141) 20; 148 
6. Le Doubs, ....... ‘ ‘ «de Besancon,....| 141] 20; 142 
7. Le Tarn et Garonne, Hospice de Montauban,.....} 126) 17) 135 
“ 6d Bicétre et Salpé'ere .| 5,234) 670; 128 
Lin “ de Poictiers,.........| 209 25; 120 

L 


es Deux Sevres... 24: 114 


) 


Among the 2,771 cases discharged as recovered in 1853, there 
were— 


Males, 1,514; or 9 per cent. of all un de r treatment. 


The proportion of males thus discharged exceeds that of the fe- 
males by one-sixteenth. This excess has been noticed by nearly all 
directors of asylums, and the explanations offered have been various. 
By some it is regarded as due to a humane sentiment, which induces 
the physicians of these establishments to shorten as much as possi- 
ble the period of confinement for the men, whose labor is oftentimes 
indispensable to the maintenance of their families ; and, on the other 
hand, to detain the females, giving them the protection of the asy- 
lum as long as possible, in view of their greater helplessness, and of 
the dangers to which many would be exposed on their return to soci- 
ety. But ought we not rather to attribute this difference to the 
greater or less severity of the disease itself, depending upon the differ- 


ence in causes which induce insanity in the two sexes? Thus, for 


a single example, the derangement produced by excessive use of 


OF 
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alcoholic drinks, so frequent among men, offers, as we know, numer- 
ous chances for recovery ; and it is even frequently observed that 
the mere withdrawal of the cause, in separating the victim from 
temptation, is of itself sufficient to secure the recovery of the pa- 
tient. Other instances might be mentioned also, which would assist 
in establishing this view, but they will readily occur to the proles- 


sional reader. 


RECOVERIES ACCORDING TO THE DURATION OF TREATMENT. 


The fact, so well known to specialists, that the probabilities of 
recovery from attacks of mental disease are almost directly in pro- 
portion to the promptness with which the cases are placed under 
treatment, receives new confirmation from the following table 

Of the 2,771 cases of recovery in French Asylums during the 
year 1853, there were recovered under treatment of— 


Less than 1 month, PO 10.55 per cent 
month to 2 months, 12.04 

2 ‘ “ 31: 12.47 

2h 10.27 

4 “ 356 14.1 

6 11.52 

206 8.220) 


lyearto 2 yes 20. 10.47 


More than 5 ‘ ‘ 3.04 
Le ngth of time unknown, 260 


Total of recoveries, 2771 100 
To make the above still plainer, by condensing the statements of 
the table, we have in brief :— 
Of every 100 cases of recovery— 
36 or 1-3 recovered during the first 3 months of treatment. 


Thus 80 per cent. of recoveries occurred during the first year, and 
only 20 per cent. during subsequent years. 

For the Asylums of Bicétre and Salpétriére these proportions are 
somewhat larger, for the reason already stated, that these establish- 
ments annually transfer their chronic cases to other asylums. Of 
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VARIO MONTHS OF THE YEAR.* 


If we reduce the whole number‘of recoveries for 1853 to 1000 
cases, and reckon for each month exactly thirty-one days, we find 


that the recoveries will be distributed over the year as follows :— 


L000 L ooo 


The figures of the above table show, that for each sex the maxi- 
mum of recoveries in 1853 occurred in the month of September, 
while the minimum is set down for January, February and March. 
This was the result for the whole Empire; but if we take the sta- 
tistics of separate departments of France for 1853, we find the max- 
imum recoveries varying somewhat. for example, the greatest 


number of recoveries in 


ay par 


These differences, however, may be accidental, or they may depend 


upon the limited number of observations relative to each department. 


If we divide the year into its four climatic seasons, in order that 
we may better estimate the influence of temperature upon recovery, 


we find the results for the whole of France, as follows :— 


hat also of the 
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Males Females Both Sexes 
Winter, (December, January, February),.... 225 212 219 
Spring, (March, April, Ma : 206 226 231 
Summer, (June, July, August, 278 267 
Autumn, (September, October, November, .-.. 283 284 283 


This table confirms the general experience, that the greatest number 
of recoveries occurs in the autumn. <A second maximum also be- 
longs to the summer season 

lor these two seasons, autumn and summer, the relative propor- 
tion of recoveries in every 1000 cases is 550; while the other half 
of the year, winter and spring, comprising the six most inclement 
and unwholesome months, shows a proportion only of 450. The 
winter, which, by reason of its severity and changeableness, seems 
to aggravate all the symptoms of constitutional disease, makes no 
exception in the case of the nervous system, and we are not surprised 
to find that fewest lunatics recover in winter. Between autumn and 
winter, the diflerence in favor of the former season 1s 35 per cent. 

These several facts, which, as the report says, “ can hardly rise to 
the dignity of scientific observations until they shall be verified by 
subsequent experience and by the comparisons of many years,” are 
yet extremely curious and interesting 

INFLUENCE OF AGE UPON RECOVERY. 


} 


Of the entire number of recoveries in French asylums for 1853, 


viz., 2,771, 221 must be excepted, whose ages could not be deter- 


mined, Our statistics must therefore be based upon the remaining 
2,500 cas which may be classifi d ace rding to age, as follows =: 
No CASES RECOVERED Proport’n 
AG .\T TIMI Rg per 1,000 
Mal Females, Both. ‘both sex. 
14 20) 65 158 | 62 
0 161 144 305 120 
197 131 328 129 
0 , i4 168 382 | 150 
) 0 211 149 60 141 
10 to 60 269 260 529 207 
0 to 60 165 154 319 125 q 
60 and upward 68 84 142 55 
Total 1.383 1.167 i 2.550 1,000 
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From this we may infer that the chances of recovery increase 
with age up to the period of thirty-five years, at which time they at- 
tain their maximum, and diminish rapidly with subsequent years. 
In general terms this is doubtless true. Thus, of 100 patients re- 
covered in 1853, there were of an age— 

Under 20 years, 7 recoveries, or 1-14 
to BO $6 
to 40 29 


10 to 50 | 
Upwards of 50 18 


But it must not be forgotten that is the observation only of a single 
year, and that other facts must be known before we could safely com- 
mit ourselves to the calculation of chances for reeovery of lunatic pa- 
tients. Of these necessary data, one of the principal would be—an 
exact record of the number of patients under treatment at each 
age. This knowledge we do not possess. There can, however, be 
no doubt, that during the prime of life the chances of recovery 
from mental derangement are most numerous, and that these chances 


diminish rapidly as patients advance in age ; especially as they ap- 


proach the period when the mental powers naturally become enfee- 


bled. 


The average age* at which recoveries took place in 1853, is found 


to be as follows :— 


For males, 36 years and 5 months, 


Both sexes,.. 


INFLUENCE OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS UPON RECOVERY. 
Of the 2,771 patients reported as recovered in France in 1853, 


there were— 


* This average is obtained by taking the mean age between two periods, 
e. g., regarding all patients between the age of 16 and 24 as 20 years old, all 
between the ages of 30 and 40, as 35 years old, &c., and finally the ages thus 
averaged have been added together, and the sum divided by the whole num- 
ber of recoveries, 
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CONDITION Males. Females. |Both Sexes 


1514 1,257 2,77 


Omitting those whose d tic relations are unknown the per cent- 


CONDITION Fen s. ‘Both Sexes 
Widows or Widow 1790 12.14 


Here again, as betore 1 respect ol age we musi be cautious in 


drawing interences from tl] bservations of a single year; but, tak- 


ing the above table as a ba we ull } istitied in the conclusion 
that, in the estate of mar re, the chances for recovery are greater 
than either in celibacy or widow 1: and that of the two latter 
conditions, the chances are somewhat more in favor of those wid- 
owed than of single pet Or, referring to the table above, in 
the year 1553, the 1 vel of sing persons were less than the 
recoveries of marned patients, by 55 per cent This very great dif- 
ference, however, is easily explained, if we remember that the class 


rep rted as single naturally ‘ludes all those whose insanity is de- 


pend nt upon certau 


nditions which prevent 


the free devel pment of intelligence, and which at the same time 
preclude marriage ; as, for instance, idiots, cretins, &c \mong such 


cases as these, ol course we expec see no recoveries reported. 


INFLUENCE OF PI N ND OCCUPATION UPTON RECOVERY. 


The 2,771 patients reported as recovered in 1553, may be classified 


according to their vocations as follows 


~ 
aire t +} 
age ol ilt LUO ( iss 


1.000 


If we compare th admissions 


to French Asylums, ( his journal for April, 1860, p. 


450,) we find that the re ries are propor ily more numerous 


among the sol le Salo! nan in any This result 


is made still more which indicates 
for each class, and for each sex, the portional number of recov- 


eries in every iLUUU cases under treatment 


Lal 
M 


Thus, while the g ave * recoveries in 1853 was 84 in 


1000 of all case ‘ ed hi prop rtion rose in the case of soldiers 


and sailors to 117 1 The explanation is found in the double 
fact, that—1st, this class belongs necessarily to that age of life when 


the probabilities of recovery are greatest; and, 2nd, being in the 


Government service, they are sent without delay to the Asylums, 


upon the first symptom 


Next to the sper tl clas ‘rs and > class engaged 


nent thus en- 
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in mercantile pursuits, presents the largest number of recoveries 
After these are found the mechanics, next the liberal professions, 
and, finally, laborers and servants—the last two classes furnishing 
an average nearly the same 

The minimum of recoveries is found among the class designated 
as miscellaneous, which is made to include all whose occupation can 


not well be defined,—all mendicants, prisoners, vagabonds, &c. 
RECOVERIES IN 1853, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NATIVITY 
Of 2,771 pain nts discharged from the French Asylums as recov- 


ered in 1853, the origin was as follows :— 


Bor t uff t 2,036 
13 

2,771 


Deducting 692 whose origin is unknown, the proportions for 1000 


patients are— 


Born 979 
Foreigners, .... 21 


This proportion of foreigners to natives difiers somewhat from that 


given in the table of “ admissions in 1853,” as stated in our pre- 
vious article.* The proportion of foreigners admitted was 23 in 


1000. The recoveries were, therefore, somewhat less numerous 
among patients of foreign birth than among natives 
The ten departments which show the greatest number of recov- 
eries among patients of native origin, are as follows, given in decreas- 
ing order of the number of recoveries reported, from 102 to 61 :— 
1. Bouches-du-Rhédne: 2. Isere: 3. Rhone: 4. Finistére: 35. 
Seine-Inférieure : 6. Nord: 7. Maine-et-Loire: 8. Calvados: 9 


Ille-et-Vilaine : 10. Loire-Inférieure. 


MORTALITY IN FRENCH ASYLUMS FROM 1842 To 1853 
During the period of twelve years, from 1542 to 1853, the whole 


number of deaths reported, was 32,099 ; of which 17,390 were males, 


* JOURNAI INSANITY Apnil 1860 £60 
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and 14,709 were females. The annual average of deaths, for both 
sexes, was 2,675, and the percentage for each sex, of males 54.18, 
and of females 45.82. 

The full details of the tabular statement we have not space to 
vive, buta brief abstract of the statistics will be found of much in- 
terest 

The annual mortality in the French Asylums both public and pri- 


vate, during the twelve years specified, was in the proportion of 13.76 
to 1000, or 1 to 7}; while for the whole population of France 1s 
reckoned, for the same period, only 1 death to 41 inhabitants. The 
relative mortality among the insane, was therefore six times greater 
than that of the population at large 

This frightful difference may be explained by specifying some of 
the depressing causes which operate unfavorably upon the inmates of 
insane establishments, aside from the immediate influence of the men- 
tal disease >» physical and emotional shock which in many 
cases attends the removal of these unfortunates from their homes; 
2nd, the fact of finding themselves deprived of their liberty; 3rd, the 
want of suitable exercise ; 4th, the respiration of foul air, proceeding, 
it may be, from accumulation, or want of ventilation, or possibly from 
the persons of filthy patients or paralytics, whose breath, perspira- 
tion and excretions it is well known are extremely fetid. 

The dangers and the discomlorts attending a residence in an insane 
asylum, have a much less fatal eflect upon females than upon males. 
Thus, the smallest proportion of male deaths, reported during the 
twelve years above mentioned, was 1 in 64; while among the fe- 
males the proportion was 1 in 8/ 

This is equal to a diflerence of 39 per cent. in tavor of the female 
sex ; or, in other words, 139 men died to every 100 women. How 
is this diversity to be explained? May it not be that woman, whose 
occupations are essentially sedentary, and whose habits more quiet, 
can accomodate herself better than man to the uniform systern and 


routine of the asylum’ This supposition not only seems plausible, 


but we may say it is to a certain extent justified by the small num- 


ber of women who die during the first months of their admission. 
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in mercantile pursuits, presents the largest number of recoveries 
After these are found the mechanics, next the liberal professions, 
and, finally, laborers and servants—the last two classes furnishing 
an average nearly the same 

The minimum of recoveries is found among the class designated 
as miscellaneous, which is made to include all whose occupation can 


not well be defined,—a!l mendicants, prisoners, vagabonds, &c. 


RECOVERIES IN 1503, CLASS <> ACCORDING TO NATIVITY. 


Of 2,771 patients discharged from the l’rench Asylums as recov- 


ered in 1853, the crigin was as follows :— 


] lerent Departments in France, ........ 2,036 
13 
Ung unknuow 692 


Deducting 692 whose origin is unknown, the proportions for 1000 


patients are— 


1,000 


This proportion of foreigners to natives diflers somewhat from that 


9? 


given in the table of “ admuzssrons in 1853,” as stated in our pre- 


vious article.* The proportion of foreigners admitted was 23 in 
1000. The recoveries were, therefore, somewhat less numerous 
among patients of foreign birth than among natives 

The ten departments which show the greatest number of recov- 
eries among patients of native origin, are as follows, given in decreas- 
ing order of the number of recoveries reported, from 102 to 51 :— 

1. Bouches-du-Rhén 2. Isére: 3. Rhone: 4. Finistére: 5. 
Seine-Inférieure : 6. Nord 7. Maine-et-Loire: 8. Calvados: 9 


Ille-et-Vilaine: 10. Loire-Inférieure 


MORTALITY IN FRENCH ASYLUMS FROM 1842 To 138593. 


During the period of twelve years, from 1542 to 1853, the whole 


number of deaths reported, was 32,099 ; of which 17,390 were males, 
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and 14,709 were females. The annual average of deaths, for both 
sexes, was 2,675, and the percentage for each sex, of males 54.18, 


and of fernales 45.52. 


The full details of the tabular statement we have not space to 


give, but a brief abstract of the statistics will be found of much in- 
terest 

The annual mortality in the French Asylums both public and pri- 
vate, during the twelve years specified, was in the proportion of 13 75 
to 1000, or 1 to 7}; while for the whole population of France is 
reckoned, for the same period, only 1 death to 41 inhabitants. The 
relative mortality among the insane, was therefore six limes greater 
than that of the population at large 

This frightful ditierence may be explained by specifying some of 
the depressing causes which operate unfavorably upon the inmates of 
insane establishments, aside from the immediate influence of the men- 
tal disease Ist., the physical and emotional shock which in many 
cases attends the removal of these unfortunates from their homes; 
2nd, the fact of finding themselves deprived of their liberty; 3rd, the 
want of suitable exercise ; 4th, the respiration of foul air, proceeding, 
it may be, from accurnulation, or want of ventilation, or possibly from 
the persons of filthy patients or paralytics, whose breath, perspira- 
tion and excretions it is well known are extremely fetid. 

The dangers and the discomforts attending a residence in an insane 
asylum, have a much less fatal efiect upon females than upon males. 
Thus, the smallest proportion of male deaths, reported during the 
twelve years above mentioned, was 1 in 64; while among the fe- 
males the proportion was 1 in 8/ 

This is equal to a diflerence of 39 per cent. in favor of the female 
sex ; or, in other words, 139 men died to every 100 women. How 
is this diversity to be explained’? May it not be that woman, whose 
occupations are essentially sedentary, and whose habits more quiet, 
can accomodate herself better than man to the uniform system and 


’ This supposition not only seems plausible, 


routine of the asylum 
but we may say it is to a certain extent justified by the small num- 
ber of women who die during the first months of their admission. 


Vor. XVII. No. 4. L 
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Since 1542, notwithstanding the immense improvements which 
have been made in the care and treatment of insane patients, the 
m rtality among this unfortunate class has not apparently diminish- 
ed Yet on ec mparing the first lour years of the period from 1842 
to 1853, with the last four years of the same period, we find a slight 
and encouraging diminution. Thus, from 1842 to 1545, the average 
of deaths in asylums was 1 in 7.44; and trom 1550 to 1553, the 
average was 1 in 7.61 

The fact most interesting to biologists in this connection, is the de- 
crease among all classes of the population at large, of the numberof 
deaths, since the years of exceptional mortality The same is true 
of the inmates of insane isylums 


In 1849, ine sequence of the cholera « pidemie, the mortality was 
1 in 5.52; in 1850 it diminished to 1 in 8.32; whichis 13 per cent 
less than the average morta y for the twelve years 1542-1593 
In 1847, (a year of great scarcity) the proportion of deaths was 1 in 


6.68; mm 1548, it was only 1 in 5.44; this is the smallest average re- 


ported since 1=4° 


COMPARISON OF PUBLIK l IVATE A Ms IN RESPECT MOR- 


Are the chances of mortality the same in pubhe as in private asy- 
lums’? The following table will answer the question. The distinc- 


tion of sex is disregarded in this estimate :— 


ANNUAL MORTALITY 


S In Asvlums belonging In Charity and In Private 

- to the State, to D part Almshous« Establishments 
” ments orto Communes Asvlums 


1844, 11.43 peret.or Lin 14.07 per: Lin 7.11 12.70 percet. or lin 7.38 
p45, S10 13.30 7.47 12.11 8.26 
12.00 7.88 13.99 7.15 13.00 7.69 
16.40 6.21 14.63 6.83 13.50 7.41 
13.638 7.34: 9.10 ‘ 10.08 
49, 15.41 6.49 24.95 “ Loo 7.61 
1851,, 12.44 ‘ 15.10 6.62 12.78 7.382 
12.19 “ R.O4 15.235 6.51 13.24 ‘ 7.56 


Mees, 
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We see by these results that, during each of the nine years from 
1844 to 1552, with the exception of the year 1847, the degree of 
mortality mm charity-asylums greatly exceeded that in Government or 
in private establishments ; and that five times in the nine years, the 
degree of mortality in private asylums has been greater than in those 
belonging to Government Yet if we take the average for the nine 
years, we find— 

In the Departmental asylums—1 death in 7.90 or 12 per cent. 
Privat “ 1“ 19g 
The average mortality in the charity-asylums, therefore, shows an 
excess of 25 per cent. over the private establishments, and of 22 
per cent, over those of the Departments. In 1549, by reason of the 
cholera epidemic, the mortality in charity-asylums reached the fright- 
ful proportion of 1 in 4; while in the Departmental asylums it only 
increased to 1 in 6.5, and in private establishments to 1 in 7.6 

During the three years 1544-1546, the average proportion of 
deaths rose to 1 in S} in the Departmental asylums; again, from 
1850 to 1552, in the same establishments, the average reached only 1 
in 8}, which is a diminution of 6 per cent. For the private asy- 
lums also, during the period 1844-1446, we observe only 1 death in 
7.9, and in that of 1850-1852, 1 death in &. In the charity- 
asylums, on the contrary, we find an increase. From 1844 to 1546, 
we have the proportion of deaths 1 in 7}, and in the three years 
1850-1552, 1 death in 6] 

These facts compel us to the inference that the alms-house estab- 
lishments (quartiers d’hospice) of France have had but a small share 
in those humane schemes of progress, which have for their aim the 
improvement of the condition and treatment of the insane. It is 
undeniable that these asylums are generally constructed upon an old- 
fashioned plan, located in towns where the grounds are often con- 
tracted and badly arranged, and where any hope of radical improve- 


ment is out of the question. 


ANNUAL MORTALITY LN THE PRINCIPAL ASYLUMS OF FRANCE. 


In taking a general view of the results of treatment in all the 


French Asylums, public, private, and charitable, we can not fail to 
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be struck with the different degrees of mortality which are reported 


of each. But if we study each asylum by itself, these ditlerences 
become even more apparent Thus, while the annual mortality in 
some establishments is only 5 or 6 per cent that of others is mucl 
higher The Hospital de St. Lazare,* for example, reports an an- 


nual mortality of 30 per cent.; or, in other words, death carries off 


every year nearly one-third of all the patients under treatment. 


We insert here, at the risk of being tedious to the reader, a ist ol 
twenty French Asylums (omitting those whose number of patients 
does not exceed 100) in which the annual mortality was greatest 


during the peri d of nine years, 1844-1552 


iths 

NAMES OF ASYLUMS im 1.00) 

pat hts 
Private Establishment of Saint Lazare, Ain) 
< Dep tmental Asy nda Bourges, (Cher 975 
3. Hospice de t Bicetre Sei 263 
or 


ote 
- = 


w te te 


7. Hospice de Morlaix, (Finistere) . ‘ ae 
Asylum de Limog ‘ ) - . 


9. P iv ate Establishment de Clermont, (Oise 
10. Departmental Asylum de St. Robert, (Isere) - - - - - - - - - - 179 
11. Hospice de la Salpétriére,t (Sein 
12. Departmental Asylum d’Avignon, (Vaucluse 165 


Hospice ac, Cant . - ee we ee 161 
4. de Tours, (Indreet-Loire) 160 
5. del’Antiquaille a Lyon, (Rhon 


19 * Mavenn Mayenne) - - - - - - 144 
20, Private Estab. de St Marie a Clermont, (Puy de-Déme) - - - 144 


We are not called upon to explain al] the causes which operate to 


increase or diminish the number of deaths in these institutions, but 


we are safe in the avsertion that the differences in mortality depend 


not only upon the material and economic appliances for treatment 


= 
] 
l 
16. Departmental Asy Armentieres,t (N« 157 
17. Hospice de Niort, (Deux-8 
Aix, (Bouches du Rhone 146 
A } As sive | female 
4 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
\ private a gy, Departn tot A 
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but also in a large degree upon the class of population which fur- 


nishes their inmates 


In those establishments, for example, which are devoted exclu- 
sively to females, it is plain that the mortality—other things being 
be found le ni in those devoted exclusively to 

males ; the probabilities of death being, as we have already seen, 
greater among the latter. Another circumstance to be considered 
as a cause of diflerence in mortality, is the greater or less number of 
annual admissions. We know the fatality which attends cases in 
the early months of their confinement in asylums; and wherever 
the admissions are most numerous, and the patients most frequently 
changed by transfer or otherwise, (as in Bicetre and Salpétriére) we 


naturally expect to find the greatest mortality 


rAL DEATHS AND SUICIDES 


In 1553, there occurred in French insane asylums, both public 
and private, 16 accidental deaths, and 17 suicides. The latter num- 
ber will not seem surprisingly large, when we remember that suicidal 
monomania is a very common manifestation of mental disease. 
Among the suicides, 10 were males, and 7 were females; and of the 


accidental deaths, 14 were men, and 2 were women. The men, 


therefore, form three-fourths of all who perished casually, or by their 


own act. Of the 17 suicides, 3 occurred in la Salpetriere,* two in 


the Departmental Asylum of Dijon, (Cote-d’Or,) and 1 only in each of 
12 other establishments. Of the accidental deaths, 5, or about one- 


third, occurred in the single asyluin d’Armentieres ( Nord.) 


DURATION OF TREATMENT OF DECEASED LUNATICS. 


The 3,480 patients who died in the public or private asylums of 


France during the year 1853, may be classified according to the 


length of time under treatment, as follows :— 


* During the years 1840-1850, there occurred in this establishment only 


10 suicides: while ¢ ticétre 22 oceurred during the same period 
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D 

] 85 

99 

M ) 

Unknow 

The most striking fact derived from tl] table, is the large propor- 
tion of deaths occurring during the first month of admission This 
reaches 108 in 1000, which is more than 1-10 of the whole mor 
tality Some other observers have already published similar facts as 


the results of their own investigations, attnibuting the ereat mortality 
during the early months of treatment, to the extreme debility of pa- 


‘ 


tients in some cases, on their admission to asylums, or to imjudicious 


treatment received previously, or even to the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney But may we not with equal reason attribute it to the sudden 
change of diet and regimen, the emotional shock and chagrin which 
any individual (sane or insane) would necessarily experience upon 


suddenly himself immured an asvium, snatched perhaps 


forcibly, from his family and associations, without In some cases even 


a suspicion of his own malady 


In the Asylum of Vannes, (Dept. of Morbihan) during 15553, more 
than 4-10 of all the deaths were among patients who had been 
under treatment for a single month, or even less In the Asylum of 
Tours, (Indre-et-Loire) the proportion was 34 per cent; Dijon, 21 
per eent.: Pau, 20 per cent Bicetre and Salpetric re, 19 per cent 
and for the Asylums of Isere and la Seine-Inferieure, 15 per cent 


for the same period Taking the percentage of these deaths for each 


sex separately, we find how much more easily the confinement and 
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privation of the asylum is borne by women than by men Thus, if 
we represent by | 1e iole number of male 
rug the 


during 


women. 


ONTHS OF THE YEAR. 


given the number of deaths for each 


number of deaths, 


be of equal 


1 O00 1.000 1,000 
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difference Was ! i the fourth month the women revaiu “d 
the advantag t it avain in he fitth and sixth Bex 
‘ ‘ ‘ i) 
In ort, for every 1000 deaths of either sex, we may reckon, in ay 
the first six months of their a ission to asyluin 162 male deaths “te 
to 549 fema during t next six months, 155 male deaths to 120 j 
feral which gives, for the first vear of admission, a total of 517 ‘x 
deaths of males, against 169 of females Che average term of treat- i 
meut of d ised pa t we discover to be— 
c—2 vea months and 5 
This is a difference of at ist lour months, in tavor ol the =z! bot 
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The most striking lact a 1} irom 1 tab is Lhe large propor- 
tion of deaths occurring during the first 1 nth of admission This 
reaches 105 in 10 Which is more than 1-10 of the whe le nor 
tality Some other observers have already published similar facts as 


the results of their own investigations, attributing the great mortality 
during the early months of treatment, to the extreme debility of pa- 
tients in some cases, on their admission to asylums, or to myudicious 
treatment received previously, or even to the fatigues of a long jour- 
ney But may we not with cqual reason attribute it to the sudden 
change of diet and regimen, the emotional shock and chagrin which 
any individual (sane or insane) would necessanly experience upon 
suddenly finding himself immured in an asylum, snatched, perhaps 
forcibly from his farni y and associations without in some cases even 
a suspicion of his own malady 
In the Asylum of Vannes, (Dept. of Morbihan) during 1553, more 
than 4-10 of all the deaths were among patients who had_ been 
under treatment for a single month, or even less. In the Asylum of 
Tours, (Indre-et-Loire) the proportion was 34 per cent; Dijon, 21 
per cent. ; Pau, 20 per cent Bicctre and Salpetriere, 19 per cent 
and for the Asylums of Isere and la Seine-Inferieure, 15 per cent 


for the same period. Taking the percentage of these deaths for each 


sex separately, we find how much more easily the confinement and 
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privation of the asylum is borne by women than by men. Thus, if 
we represent by 1000 the whole number of male deaths in 18453, 

70 during the 
second ed during 
the first mont an aduri ne mid nu the third nu 


ditlerene vel 1 the onth the women regained 


and sixth 


ay reckon, in 

male deaths 

uths, | » male deaths to 120 
admission, a total of 517 


maics ‘The average term of treat- 


1 months and 5 d 


four months, in favor of the women. 


ARIOUS MONTHS OF THE YEAR 


llowing table » given the number of deaths for each 
month of 1553 senting by 1000 the total number of deaths, 
and considering, as im previous tables, the months to be of equal 


length :— 


1.000 1.000 1,000 
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[he same results arranged according to the climatic seasons of the 


year, assist us in estimating t eflect of temperature upon the life 
I 


of lunatics 


SEASONS Ma | ‘ Both Sexes 
Wint December, Jam | : m9 
Spring, (March, April, May . 24 270 251] 
Summer, (June, J \ O15 
lotals. 1.0 1 


Here, as in the statistics for the population at large, the seasons of the 


greatest mortality are spring and winter. The maximum of deaths 


for the whole p pulati not France, occurs in March, February, and 
April, and among the inmates of insane asylums, in March, Decem- 


ber, and l’ebruary 


575 per 1000 of the deaths of female patients, occurred dunng 


the six months which constitute the cold season, (winter and spring ) 


while only 547 per | }ot male deaths occurred during the same 
period. This shows that winter exercised a much more favorable 


influence upon the women than upon the men. This is of course to 
be expected The same is true of the population at large, as well 
as of inmates of asylum lu fine, whatever atmospheric causes op- 
erate upon one class of society in the production of either health or 
disease, may be said equally to afiect all; and the diflerence in this 
regard between the population of an asylum and that at large, is not 


material. 


DEATHS ACCORDIN« 


Of the total number of deaths in French asylums during 1853, 


the ages of 177 cannot be determined The remaining 3,303 are 


thus divided, according to age at the time of decease :— 


Establishments for the Insane in France. 


NTs DECEASED 


14 


and upwards 


100.00 


In the absence of informatio » the as he patients under 
treatment in 1853, it 1s difficult to draw any vrences from this ta- 
ble in regard to the chances of death at cach given age, and conse- 


quently to estimate the probable number of years which patients 


may be expected to live Yet we see that large numbers reach an 


advanced age Thus 10 patients dyimg in 1553, only 153 
were under 30 year age; ‘twe 259 between 
10 and 50; 15 t OU at 90; and 219, or more than one- 
sixth, were upw ards of 6O years ol age, Among the fernale sex, in 


consequence of their greater vitality, oportion of sexagenarians 


was still greater, being 20 per cent ; ‘a collectiv ly and without 
distinction of sex, the mortality of insane patients may be said to in- 
crease up to the age of 50, when it attains its maximum, decreasing 
afterwards with each successive year. For males, also, this maxi- 
mum may be placed at 50 years; but for the female sex alone, it 


corresponds more nearly with 60. 


SOCIAL CONDITION OF PATIENTS DYING IN 185% 


The inmates of asylums dying in 1553, may be classified accord- 


ing to their social state as follows :— 
males. ‘Both Sexes. 
617 
266 
332 


Totals } 1,603 


Vor. XVII. 


- 
at 
441 
N PATI: (Per cent 
Under 14 1.45 
to 20 8 2.66 
Sto 20 6.49 i 
Ito 40 10.66 
10 to 60 19,83 
>. 
‘| 
f 
3,480 
A 
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Rejecting from this total the 861 whose social state is unknown, 
the percentage of the rest to all the patients under treatment in 


1853, is as follows _— 


Males Females Sexes 

SOCIAL CONDITION : Be 

Per cent.) Per cent Per cent. 

7.56 7.01 7.29 
Married ‘ 8.73 10.86 
Widows and Widowers, , 14.20 14.09 14.15 
We are thus able to conclude, that of the three classes above 


specified, the smallest number of deaths is to be found among those 
who are unmarried Next to those come the married, while the 
largest mortality belongs to the class of widows and widowers. Of 
this class, the deaths in 1853 were more than 14 per cent., or 1 in 
every 7 patients; of the married, the percentage of deaths in 1853 
was only 7, or 1 patient in 14 It is not easy to explain satisfacto- 
rily this disproportion, but it partly explains itself by the generally 
advanced age of widows and widowers who are inmates of asylums 

In each eategory, the mortality among the females 1s less than 


among the males, but the dillerence is less marked among the wid- 


ows and spinsters than among the married women 


VOCATIONS OF PATIENTS DYING IN 15853 


The vocations of deceased patients in 1853, may be classified as 
follows 


\ Females. |Both sex. 
i6 274 
Soldiers and Sa 
Commercial pu t 15 149 
Mechan il L092 
Laborers and Servant ; 219 280 199 
Miscella i Ww is 556 904 
Unknow 274 180 
Tota L877 1, 480 


Rejecting 480 patients from this estimate, whose vocation was 


unknown, we find the percentage of the rest, relatively to the whole 


number of patients treated in 1853, as follows :— 


A 


These numbers show that in 1853, the class designated as “‘ com- 
mercial pursuits’ furnished the largest percentage of deaths. The 
next largest percentage belongs to the class marked “ miscellaneous,” 
which includes all without visible means of support, vagrants, Xc., 
and also those whose .voeation is not susceptible of classification 
After these come, in decreasing order, ‘“‘ laborers and servants,” 
then “ soldiers and sailors,’ then ‘ mechanies,” and, last of all, the 
“‘hiberal professions,” comprising all individuals belonging to the 
higher classes of society 

These observations apply equally to both sexes. We may, how- 
ever, add, that among the females the working class is that which 
furnishes the greatest proportion of deaths ; while for males, as also 
for the two sexes taken together, the working class occupies, in 
regard to mortality, the third rank. It will be seen, however, that 
in all occupations and professions, the mortality among males is 


notably greater than in the female sex 


ORIGIN OF PATIENTS DECEASED IN 1853. 


Of 3,480 patients dying in French Asylums in 1853, the origin of 
2,625 is reported as follows :— 


Born in different Depts. of Fy 
Foreigners, 


2,580 or 983 per 1000 patients 
“ “ 


1,000 


The proportion of these deaths to the whole number of patients 


under treatment is, among— 
Patients of Vrouch origin, . 1 death to 114 
foreign 


reign 


The proportion, therefore, of deaths among foreign patients, 


& 
1861 } Establishments for the Insane in France 448 } 
M Khoth sex. 7. 
Soider 11.4 11.42 
Mi 9 10.34 
Labor 10.90 11.45 + 
Mis 10.59 11.58 
a 
te 
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much less than among natives. Of the 465 foreigners dying in 1853, 
32 were men and 13 women, and the relative proportion of these to 


the corresponding number of foreign patients under treatment is, of— 


Femal J * 22 1-6 
The ten De partn ents W report the greatest me rtality among 
native patients, are, in decreasing order, as follows: 1st, Bouches- 
du-Rhone ; 2nd, Rhéne; 3rd, Seine-lnférieure: 4th, Nord: 5th. 


Seine; 6th, Finistére; 7th, Oise; 8th, Deux-Sevres; 9th, Ain; 
10th, Ille-et-Vilaine. The actual number of deaths in these ten 


Departments, varies in each from 93 to 59 


REPORTS OF AMERICAN ASYLUMS 


a Reports of the Trustees and Superintende nt of the Maine 
Insane Hosmtal. For year ending November 30, 1860 

2. Twenty-cighth Annual Report of the Vassuchusetts State 
Hosjrtal at Worceste) ending September 

30, 1560 


3. Report of the Board of Trustees of the Massachusetts Gen- 


3. 
eral Hosjntal For the year 

4. Reports of the Trustees and Superintendent of the Butler 
Hospital for the Insane lor the year 1860 

5 Report of the Resident Physician of the New-York City 
Lunatic For the year 1860 


6 Anni al Re) Orts of th Ciiticers of the Ne w Jerse y State Lu- 


natic Asylum For the yeal 
Report of the Pennsylvania Hosmtal for the Insane. For 


the year 1860 
8. Annual Report of the 1) ustees and Suz erintendent of the 
State Lunatic Hosmtal of Pennsiulvania For the year 1860. 
9. Report of the Managers of the Western Pennsylvania Hos- 


petal. For the year L&60 
10. Seventh Biennial Report of the Illinois State Hospital for 
the Insane. For two years ending November 30, 1560. 
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11. Annual Report of the Officers of the Indiana If spital for 
the Insane. For year ending October 31, 1860 

12. Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of Trustees and 
Officers of the Central Ohio Lunatic Asylum For year end- 
ing October 31, 1860 

13 Ni rth Annu ul R jr ) thee RB yard of Trustee s and Officers 
of the Northern Ohio Lunatic Asylum For year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1860 

14. Sixth Annual Repr rt of the Board of Trustees and Officers 
of the Southern Ohio Lunatic Asulum For year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1860 

15. Annual Report of the Board of Trustees and Officers of the 
Longview Asylum For year ending October 31, 1860. 


1. Ix the report of the Maine Hospital, we find gratifying evidence 
of the steady progress of that institution, in a liberal support and an 
enlarged usefulness The question of reducing the price of main- 
tenance, on account of the lessened cost of food and other supplies, 
and in view of a surplus in the treasury, has been decided in favor 
of the present price, $2.50 per week, with the design of furnishing 


a more liberal dietary, increased furniture, and other improvements. 


The subject of forced ventilation is noticed by Dr. Harlow, and the 


introduction of a fan for this purpose is urged. Without this addition 
to their steam-heating apparatus, both warming and ventilation are 
found to be very imp ‘riect 

A workshop, destroyed by fire within the year, has been rebuilt, 
and many improvements in the buildings and on the farm have been 
made. In view of the approaching time when further provision for 
the insane of the State will be demanded, two plans are suggested, as 
follows :— 

“ The one is, that the State provide a new Hospital adapted to the 
care of female patients only, and thus have the two sexes cared for 
in separate institutions. The other method is, that the State provide 
a separate institution for such as are State paupers, or one wholly 
supported by the State, leaving the present institution for the accom- 
modation of such as are supported by their own means or by their 


friends, or by the towns to which they belong, either in whole or in 
part. The reasons which might be offered for the latter method are 
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as follows: A large proportion of patients are foreigners, or non- 
residents, receiving their support wholly from the State. Most of 
these appear to have come trom the lower walks of life, and from 


their habits and manners and constituted sympathies, are but ill 
suited for companionship with those who have been trained up on 
our own soil, amidst the refinements and cultivation of well ordered 
families, and of an intelligent and well regulated community “or 
several years past, nearly one-fourth of the patients in the Hospital 
have been of that class, and have been wholly supported by the 
State. Their present number is fifty-six, which is greater than the 
number of last yea 

Hence the inquiry becomes important as to what arrangements 
would be most suitable for the care of each class of the insane. 
Should it be deemed advisable to provide a separate Hospital for 
females, the classification required could be made by assigning to 
each class diflerent apartments in the same building And should 


the State, on the other hand, provide a separate Hospital for its non- 
resident poor, the necessary arrangements could be in a good measure 


etiected for our own people within the walls of the present building. . 


156 patients were admitted during the year, 135 discharged, and 


240 remained. Ot those discharged, 63 were recovered, 22 improv- 
ed, 17 unimproved, and 31 died 

We quote the fc llowing from the concluding pages of the report :— 

‘‘ Having reviewed the general topics relating to the Hospital, we 
now, before concluding, ofler a few thoughts on the “ general subject 
of insanity,” selecting as the particular theme, “ J/nebriety consid- 
ered as a Di SOUL 

‘One who is careful to remark all the varied phases of in- 
sanity, cannot fail to observe a form of disease, marked by an uncon- 
trollable desire or propensity to indulge in intoxicating liquors, or 
other stimulants which produce a similar eflect. The malady to 
which we allude has been termed Dipsomania, and has been recog- 
nized by Esquirol, Mare, and other eminent writers on insanity. To 


this term there are some objections, as it does not, strictly speaking, 
convey a correct idea of the disease It is not they sf-mania alone, 
but a mania for stimulants of all kinds, liquid or otherwise. More 


recently, the term Ornomania has been employed, as a denomination 
better adapted to designate this form of malady, and we adopt the 
same, as less objectionable than the former We may then define 
Oinomania to be an irresistible impulse to indulge in the use of in- 


toxicating substances It ditiers quite materially from ordinary 
drunkenness, modernly styled A/coholism, which arises from a vol- 
untary use of alcoholic beverages, and should be carefully discrimi- 
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nated. While we recognize on the one hand a diseased cerebral con- 
dition, which usurps the will and compels one on to a most extrava- 
gant use of intoxicating drink, we must not on the other hand ignore 
the existence of ordinary intemperance in persons who possess a per- 


| 
fectly norma! brain, but who choose to indulge their appetite to excess, 


because they think they have a right so to do. To conclude that 


briety without disease, would be as erroneous as to de- 


there is no ine 
ny that there is no disease which giv rise to inebriety Both are 
true, and both alike result in intoxication. The question then arises, 
how shall we know the one from the other? We may be materi- 
ally aided in a diagnosis by irning the psychological history of the 
family to which the individual belongs. When we see the ofispring 
of an insane parent given to frequent habitual intoxication, we may 
strongly suspect the existence of an abnormal cerebral condition. A 
similar suspicion would arise, if we should tind the son of an intem- 
perate father manifesting an appetite for stimulants in early life—in- 


I 


point in the same direction but, the most prominent pathognomonic 


deed, an early developed appetite of this kind in any person, would 


symptom attending the disease, 1 he utter inability to control the 
thirst for drink Rey less of all the higher emotions, against his 
conscience, his reason, and his better jadgment, the Oinornaniac is 


‘ 


blindty driven on by the ruthless monster So complete is the loss 
of self-control in this disease, that in order to appease his morbid ap- 
petite the unfortunate victim will resort to measures the most ex- 
treme. ’ 


Following the above paragraphs, a case is detailed in which self- 
mutilation was resorted to by an ‘“ oinomaniac,” in order to obtain 


a draught of rum. The hereditary tendency to “ oiomania”’ is 
noticed, as also an increased rate of mortality among the children of 
inebriates. .Finally, Dr. H. describes three varieties of the hypothet- 
ical disease, as acute, paroxysmal, and chronic, and advocates its 


treatment in asylums specially adapted to this purpose. 


We may first correct one or two errors, into which Dr. Harlow has 
perhaps inadvertently fallen. The disease lately described under the 
name of alcoholism, is by no means simply the condition commonly 
known as drunkenness. Indeed, the term was adopted in order to 
direct especial attention to the secondary and chronic results of in- 
temperance. It is used very properly without reference to the ques- 
tion of insanity, and the disorder is ranked umong the neuroses. 


Again, those who refuse to admit the term oinomania are far from 


¢ 
: 
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denying ‘that there is no disease which gives rise to inebriety,” or 
even that a diseased organization is often the chief cause of inebri- 
ety. Several forms of bodily disease, as gout and dyspepsia, give 
rise to various depraved appetites and passions, and the facts of her- 
edity are conclusive as to the morbid tendencies transmitted by disso- 


lute parents 


But with what view is it sought to establish a form of mania 
which consists only in “an irresistible impulse to indulge in the use 
of intoxicating substances?’ And first let us look at the question 


in its scientific aspect 
Three centuries ago, disease was generally supposed to be a malign 
entity, which, through the Divine displeasure, demoniacal power, or 
magic art, entered the human body, and caused the infinite variety 
of morbid symptoms. Slowly the superstitious notions as to the 
source of these phenomena faded out, but to the multiplying forms 
of disease was still joined the idea of separate and dissimilar entities, 
which they represented. These, exercising a choice of locality in the 
human economy, took their seats in favorite organs and tissues. By 
many they are yet recognized in connection with Peyers’ patches, 
the blood globules, and the cerebral tracts which answer to the divi- 
sions on the craniological skulls. Now we need hardly say that this 
is all nonsense to modern science. Certain vital and certain mental 
phenomena we discover by experience to be destructive or degenerate. 
These we arrange into divisions, in a manner the best to state our 
present knowledge, and the most favorable to further inquiry. At 
first, mere symptoms are grouped according to their resemblances ; 
then, around organic lesions ; and finally, where it is possible, under 
predisposing or efficient causes When Esquirol, Marc, and other 
alienists wrote upon insanity, nearly half a century ago, every trifling 
group of morbid symptoms had a sounding name, and each of the 
numerous faculties of the phrenologists was supposed to be an inde- 
pendent power, with its seat more or less ingeniously placed on the 
cerebral circumference. This is all changed. Mind is now recog- 


nized to be a unit, and even the grand division into intellectual, and 


emotional faculties, merely a convenience. Here, as everywhere, 
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the progress of science has tended to blend the minor divisions of 
phenomena, which had been based on superficial observation. Of 
the neuroses, the phlegmasia, and the special manias of the time 
referred to, who can now pretend to name a tenth part ? 

What, then, is the reason that this mania for drinking should not 
be dismissed with the rest ? Not, certainly, that by chance it falls into 
place in some better systern of classification. Its advocates do not 


claim that it has any pathological foundation. Into the proposed 
etiological grouping of mental diseases it can not enter. Insanity 
resulting from intoxication includes a large group of commonly 
observed symptoms; and Dr. Harlow refers to no morbid source of 
oinomania but that of heredity No, the classification remains based 
upon the old plan, of the erapirical collocation of symptoms. 

The utter vagueness of the term olnomania, and its uselessness for 
descriptive purposes, are equally apparent. Of course, the impulse 
to drink is of no account; it being a thousand times more common 
as representing a physiological need or a vicious habit, than as the 
result of disease. The pathognomic and sole test is that of irresisti- 
bility,—not a symptom, but a hypothetical state, which can itself 
only be known, except by Omniscience, through symptoms which 
are, ¢z hypothest, excluded. 

Finally, the term is not only logically absurd, but it is practically 
mischievous. To say nothing of the disrepute into which medical 
evidence has been brought by the admission of monomanias of vice 
before the courts, it invites the subjects of evil habits to a form of 
self-deception most deplorable in its efiects. Convinced that he is 
without power to refuse the demands of appetite and passion, and 
thus is irresponsible for their indulgence, the motives to restraint are 
at once overbalanced, and the struggle is at an end. The weight of 
public condemnation, the apprehension of legal penalties, and the 
dread threatenings of Divine displeasure, are all powerless before 
this flattering sophism of monomaniacal impulse. 

Dr. Harlow refers, in closing, to the Asylum for Inebriates, now 
nearly completed, at Binghamton, in this State. It is the design of 
the wisest and most substantial friends of this institution, to create 
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an asylum to which confirmed drunkards may resort, or in which 
they may be placed by their relatives or the public, in order that en- 
forced abstinence, regular habits of employment, and various means 
of medical and moral treatment, may, if possible, restore them to 
sobriety and morality. To warrant a hope of success, its manage- 
ment from the first must proceed upon practical and common-sense 
views of the end to be achieved, and the means to be employed. To 
base such an institution upon visionary medical theories, of any sort, 
is to forfeit every chance of its usefulness. Its interests have already 
been prejudiced—of course undesignedly—by notices of it as in Dr 
Harlow’s report, in connection with the theory of oinomania. We 
hope, however, soon to learn what views will control its operations, in 
an announcement of its readiness for inmates, and ardently wish 
that they may be such as will warrant the highest confidence in the 


result of a noble and generous experiment. 


2. The report of the Worcester Hospital for the fiseal year 1860, 
is a bulky document in which, after the earliest fashion of asylum 
reports, a few interesting facts, and a multitude of utterly unmeaning 
ones, are spread over eighty octavo pages. It is especially gratifying 
to learn that a freedom from epidemic disease, and a general sanitary 
improvement, have followed step by step upon the introduction of forced 
ventilation, perfect sewerage and other changes, into this pioneer in- 


stitution. The stone cells, for several years disused, have been re- 


laced by rooms for music, reading and billiards. Since the evil of 


overcrowding was removed, by the opening of a new Hospital, the 
advantages of a proper classification have been obtained ; and the 
reception of an unusual number of acute, curable cases, and the hap- 
py results of their treatment under these conditions, has done much 
to renew and elevate the character of the institution. 

Among those discharged during the past year were seventy-nine, 
mostly foreigners, who had no settlement in the State. The commis- 
sioners into whose charge these are given, found it necessary to place 
a considerable number in the State almshouses. This necessity, 


sad in itself, and especially as discouraging the hope that hospital 
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treatment will greatly lessen the number of the insane, still leaves 
the cheering fact, that all the acute cases occuring in the State may 
now find ready admission into the three large hospitals, under every 
advantage of treatment which can be required. 


Of the etiological tables, Dr. Bemis writes :-— 


“ An attempt to set forth with exactness the relative influence of 
the various causes of insanity is extremely difficult. All statistical 
tables are subject to error, and hence great caution is necessary in 
drawing conclusions, even from those prepared by the most skillful 
observers. It often happens that statistical statements transmitted 
with the patients received into the hospital, are either carelessly 
filled up, or the real cause of the attack is not given. 

“Thus, masturbation, intemperance, and other causes disagreeable 
to the patient's friends, but which may have been the most influen- 
tial agents in producing the disease, are in the official statement re- 
placed by ‘unknown,’ ‘ill health.” An aflectiouate and well-in- 
tended reluctance to publish the moral and intellectual infirmities of 
an athicted friend, may induce those relied on for information on the 
subject to ignore the facts in the case, and ascribe the existence of 
the malady to some trivial and ineflicient agency. 

“Thus it happens that upon the records of the hospital we find 
such causes as ‘ sore finger,’ ‘ bite of dog.’ But if all the agencies 
named in the table were given in good faith, and if they really point 
out conditions predisposing individuals to mental disease, we are led 
to recognize a strong similarity between the causes of insanity and of 
other disorders of the nervous system. 

“ Indeed, there is hardly an assigned cause contained in the table, 
moral or physical, which may not induce in other persons chorea, 
epilepsy, convulsions, or paralysis. It is necessary, therefore, in at- 
tempting to investigate the diversified causes of insanity, to divest 
the mind of any previous ideas which might bias the judgment, and 
attend closely to the facts which have been recorded by intelligent 
observers, and which, if in themselves imperfect, giving only a par- 
tial light, are much better than any preconceived notions or theoreti- 
eal speculations. By so doing we hope eventually to arrive at some 
more satisfactory conclusion regarding the nature and cause of men- 
tal disease, and thus be able to exercise some control over the condi- 
tions which produce so great an evil.” 


These remarks are in the main sufficiently guarded and just. But 
we can not suppose that the “ good faith” in which the causes of in- 
sanity have been given by friends, will add to their scientific value ; 


and in the “‘ 7f they really point out conditions predisposing individuals 
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to mental disease,” lies the point of the question. From the very 
nature of popular reasoning, and from our daily experience, we know 
that the most casual and inefficient facts in connection with the de- 
velopment of insanity are generally observed and attributed as causes 
by the friends of patients. The question is simply, whether we shall 
accept an ignis fatuus as a “ partial light,’ and allow it to divert 
us from the pursuit of a rational, though a dark and laborious, pro- 
gress. 

The general statistics for the year are: Admitted 215, discharged 
201, remaining 351. Of those discharged, 129 were recovered, 35 


were improved, 15 unimproved, and 22 died. 


3. Dr. Tyler presents the forty-third annual report of the McLean 
Asylum to the trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital. It 
consists, as usual, in great part of suggestions regarding the symp- 
toms and treatmeut of insanity, from a popular point of view, and 
is well calculated to have a happy and important effect. 

During the year 121 patients were admitted, and 109 discharged ; 
leaving 186 at the close. 39 were discharged recovered, 37 im- 


proved, 9 unimproved, and 24 died. 


4. The statistics for 1860 of the Butler Hospital, are as follows : 
Admitted 58, discharged 66, remaining 127. Of those discharged, 
22 were recovered, 21 improved, 8 unimproved, and 15 died. 

Dr. Ray notices a single incident in the history of the Hospital for 
the year—the introduction of gas for lighting—and proceeds at once 
to the consideration of an interesting topic in its relations to mental 
disease, heredity. He regards the hereditary character of insanity, 
a fact as firmly established as that of the propagation of certain 
other diseases by contagion, and unquestionably of all the agencies 
concerned in its production the most prolific. The practical bear- 
ings of this fact are developed in the form of advice to those who 
are thus predisposed, as to the plan of mental and bodily discipline 
likely to be most effectual for the prevention of insanity. 


It would hardly be possible to give in any other language than 
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that of Dr. Ray, the force and substance of his very sensible and ap- 
propriate remarks. Of course, they are much too extended for our 
brief limits. We will quote, however, as a specimen, two of the 
introductory paragraphis. 


“ To those who have unfortunately inherited a predisposition to 
mental disease, the course and conduct of life most likely to prevent 
its development must be a matter of the deepest concern. While 
one thus constituted should, certainly, avoid undue anxiety on the 
subject, yet it would be an error no less serious, to ignore the fact al- 
together, and act precisely as if it did not exist. It would be the 
wiser thing, to believe that it depends very much on himself, wheth- 
er or not the morbid germ is developed into fatal activity, or kept for 
many years, if not for life, in a latent condition. Though I would 
not deny that sometimes the disease is developed, apparently, by no 
exoteric agencies whatever, yet it is a matter of common observa- 
tion, that this result is often attributable to incidents and conditions 
that might have been avoided. There is also reason to believe that 
many persons, thus unhappily constituted, have warded off an attack 
of disease, by looking the evil firmly in the face, and resolutely shun- 
ning, in their diet, regimen, habits, occupations and amusements, 
mental and bodily exercise of every description, whatever might be 
supposed likely to produce unhealthy excitement. 

“ The first consideration | would urge on this class of persons, is, 
that a tendency to mental disease is liable to be increased by any de- 
rangement of the bodily health. Wherever its principal seat may 
be, the brain is liable to be finally involved in the morbid process. 
I do not mean that a fever or an influenza, a hemorrhage or a bro- 
ken bone, may be always avoided by any practicable degree of pru- 
dence or forecast ; and yet it can scarcely be questioned, that a very 
large proportion of our bodily ailments proceed from ignorance, or 
imprudence, or willful folly. The proper care of our bodily health, 
important enough under any circumstances, becomes doubly so, when 
rendered necessary to preserve the health of the mind. Parents who 
have reason to fear the existence of hereditary mental infirmities in 
their offspring, have an additional inducement to watch over their 
health, to strengthen their bodily powers, and promote a happy bal- 
ance of the various faculties of the mind. It would be unnecessary 
to dwell on those dietetic rules applicable to all sorts and conditions 
of youth. My present object will be best met by directing attention 
to principles and practices most suitable to such as may be supposed 
to have inherited tendencies to mental disease.” 


Dr. Ray proceeds to point out at length the special sources, in 


childhood, in youth, and in middle age, from which latent mental 
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disease is most likely to be developed into positive insanity, and how 


to avoid or counteract their influence. In the course of these re- 


marks, he makes a “ digression,” as follows :— 


‘Man is a creature, not only of intellect and appetite, but of sen- 
timent. He is endowed with faculties whereby certain attributes of 
men and things excite emotions of pleasure or pain,—all necessary 
to the accomplishment of the ends of his existence,—all essential to 
his happiness as a moral and rational creature,—all essential to the 
maintenance of his responsibility to God and man. That the senti- 
ments, as well as the intellect, may be perverted by disease, is a fact 
to which the phenomena of insanity abundantly testify. There is no 
reason why they should not. Indeed, since the intellectual and moral 
faculties are equally dependent on the brain, the manifestations of 
cerebral disorder are as likely to appear in the one as in the other. 
Which it may happen to be, is a question, | apprehend, of cerebral 
locality, and, it may be, of certain organic conditions not yet under- 
stood. It is not disputed that disease may aflect the intellect, with- 
out, at the same time, involving, apparently, the aflective powers; 
and it is no less obvious that the latter may be greatly disordered 
while the former seems, at least, to remain in its normal condition. 
To say that mental disease necessarily implies obvious intellectual 
aberration, is simply to ignore the testimony of every day’s observa- 
tion. The question is not, whether, in such cases, the intellect is en- 
tirely untouched by the disease, but whether, or not, the disease is so 
slight as to escape notice, and thus not sensibly aflect the great pre- 
dominance of the moral disorder. If we were contending against 
a barren speculation, it would be labor lost, no doubt ; but the prac- 
tical consequences of the doctrine cannot be regarded without the 
deepest concern. So long as the intellect is not visibly diseased, it is 
alleged, there is no insanity,—none certainly that can impair the le- 
gal responsibility of the patient. Disease may sap the very founda- 
tions of the moral nature ; it may blast the sentiments of benevo- 
lence, of justice, of veneration, changing naturally mild and amiable 
dispositions into malignant passions, converting the man of generous, 
open-hearted nature into a miser, with no thought of anything but 
accumulation ; the man of sternest integrity into a pilferer of the 
smallest description ; the staid, quiet, respectable citizen into a noisy, 
shameless brawler, regardless of every rule of common propriety or 
courtesy,—and yet, in no court of conscience or of justice, is he to 
claim any exemption from the ordinary consequences of vice and 
crime! Surely, it is a monstrous doctrine to put forth in an age of 
humanity and science, that just when those moral checks and balan- 
ces which the Creator has placed in the human soul, for the proper 
ordering of the life and the attainment of life’s great ends, are disar- 
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ranged and perverted by the intrusion of a foreign element, the indi- 
vidual is none the Jess capable of performing his moral duties and 
obligations, and none the less accountable for any short-comings that 
may follow. It is difficult to argue against a doctrine utterly desti- 
tute of any foundation in fact, and opposed to the testimony of every 
day’s observation ; and one is obliged to be contented with simply 
an expression of wonder and amazement. But it is time to return 
from this digression into which we have been led from the point in 
hand,—a digression, however, not so foreign to the subject-matter as 
might, at first thought, be supposed.” 

It would be idle, we know, to pursue the speculat ive side of the sub- 
ject here presented. That “the sentiments as well as the intellect 
may be perverted by disease,” all must agree. We must admit, in- 
deed, if we would not contravene the hichest scientific teaching, that 
in their origin and in their growth, there is no ground of distinction 
between these two classes. The division is entirely superficial, and 
the first step in an analysis shows that an act of the intellect is im- 
possible without an accompanying affective one, and vice versa. As 
for the supposition that “cerebral locality” may represent di- 
visions of this sort, it is, at least, a gratuitous and generally rejected 
hypothesis? Certainly, then, using the terms only as roughly descrip- 

tive, we will not dispute “ that disease may affect the intellect, with- 
out at the same time involving appare nily the aflective powers ve 
and “the latter may be greatly disordered while the former seems, 
at least, to remain in its normal condition. But all this is outward 
appearance and seeming, merely. The perception of the experienced 
alienist pierces beneath these, and the mental states from which he 
diagnoses insanity will inevitably be found to contain both the intel- 
lectual and affective elements of mind, at least when they are not so 
combined as to be beyond his analysis. No phase or degree of sim- 
ple moral depravation, we are sure Dr. Ray will agree with us, can be 
pathognomonic of insanity. The great question is, whether we shall 
consider and treat those whose 2ofzoms are generally held to be absurd, 
or, on the other hand. those whose deszives and volitions are not in 
sympathy with those of the mass of mankind, as z7sare. 

The highly colored picture with which the above paragraph closes, 


is entirely illusive. That disease which, it is claimed, may utterly 
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pervert one of the ten or one hundred sentiments—according to the 
fancy of the craniologist—leaving all the others untouched, is here 
laid out at the “ very foundations of the moral nature,” and is paint- 
ed with the clearest outlines, and the broadest contrasts. Under the 
“ moral insanity” which Dr. Ray recognizes, we must remember, is 
the irresponsible manifestation of a single sentiment, or a single desire. 
In what way we shall determine whether the “ foreign element” 
which impels this manifestation is that of sin or disease, has often 
been asked, but can never be answered. 

The practical use which Dr. Ray has made in his remarks, of this 
broadly distinguished “ moral insanity,” will not be anticipated by 
his readers. In their applied treatment of the human mind, neither 
the moralist nor the jurist think of directing their remedies separately 
to the judgment and the desires. The very mention of such a scheme, 
is at once seen to include an absurdity. Dr. Ray’s advice following 
his digression, is certainly fairly deduced, but if it have any other 
practical tendency more marked than to create a moral hypochondria, 


we are greatly mistaken. It is as follows :— 


“Tf, indeed, the moral powers hold such intimate relations with 
mental disease, then, certainly, the discipline to which they are sub- 
jected, becomes a matter of the highest importance. Bearing in 
mind the fundamental law of the animal economy, that excessive 
exercise of a faculty leads to its disease, all the more surely and 
speedily when the conservative power is weakened by hereditary ten- 
dency to disease, we may readily understand the necessity of pru- 
dence in the use of those faculties, on the part of persons thus con- 
stituted. In some degree, at least, they have the power of control- 
ling their moral movements, and to that extent, of hastening or re- 
tarding an attack of disease; and some,—a small proportion, per- 
haps, but large enough to be worth saving, if possible,—need only to 
be put on their guard in order to avoid the danger. 

“To know where their danger lies, let them ascertain, not only 
by self-examination, but by the counsel of judicious friends, their 
own ruling sentiments,—those which determine, in a great degree, 
their peculiar traits of character. No one sees himself exactly as 
others see him, and none hit so wide of a proper self-estimate, as 
those whose insight is disturbed by the play of morbid tendencies. 
Let the persons in question distrust themselves, therefore, and defer 
to the judgment of others who are competent to observe correctly 
their mental peculiarities, and are moved by a sincere interest in 
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their welfare. Thus may they learn the impending danger in season 
to avoid it, and before the world at large, perhaps, is aware of its 
existence.” 


5. The number under care in the New York City Asylum is aug- 
mented in a yearly increasing ratio. The daily average of popula- 
tion for 1860 was 745, 57 more than in 1859, and 85 more than in 
1858. The necessity of crowding 745 patients into accommodations 
sufficient only for 450, cannot but be attended with the most serious 
evils. A new building is now, however, in course of erection, and 
another, at present used as a hospital, will soon be converted into a 


branch-asylum. 


An anomaly and injustice in the system of support of pauper luna- 
tics in New York city, receives the attention of Dr. Ranney and the 
City Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction. By 
the law creating the Board of Commissioners of Emigration, the 
payment of $2 is exacted from the owners or consignees of vessels, 
for every foreign passenger landed in the city. This amount goes to 
form a fund from which the immigrant may be supported, if he be- 
come a pauper within five years of the time of his arrival. If the 
immigrant be insane upon landing, $500 must be paid to the fund 
from the same source. As is well known, the counties of the State 
have very generally availed themselves of this law to send back in- 
sane or pauper immigrants not yet five years in the country, to the 
charge of the Board, or have drawn upon the Emigrant fund for 
their support where they had chanced to be placed. Hitherto the 
city and county of New York have maintained and taken charge of 
a large proportion of all the insane having a claim upon this fund, 
without receiving anything from it for their support. An earnest 
protest is made against this injustice, and the effect will probably be 
further to relieve the overcrowded City Asylum, and reduce its popula- 
tion to proper limits. 

401 patients were received during the year, 358 were discharged, 
and 754 remained. 149 were discharged recovered, 60 improved, 
31 unimproved, and 118 died. 
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steady success and progress of the New Jersey Asylum. 


admission, are steadily increasing. 


provements, we quote as follows :— 


[April, 


6. Dr. Buttolph’s report gives very satisfactory evidence of the 


Its econom- 


ical and its professional results, alike justify a marked confidence 
in its management, of which the tokens can not fail to be noticed 
in its history. The population of the State, and, it is probable, the 
number who yearly become insane, remain nearly stationary ; while 


the number admitted, and especially the number of applications for 


In the present report, the question of further provision is discussed 
in a manner indicating the assurance that it is to be promptly afford- 
ed by the State. As to the form of this provision, taking into ae- 
count the small size of the State, the central and readily accessible 
location of the asylum, pecuniary considerations, and the fact that to 
a large extent chronic cases will be treated in such an institution, it 
is advised to enlarge the present structure, so as to provide rooms for 


one hundred additional patients. In respect to this and other im- 


“With this increase in the number of patients, and indeed with 
the present number, some additional rooms will be needed in the 
central edifice, to supply the required space for culinary arrangements, 
store rooms, bed rooms, &c., in the lower and middle stories, and for 
a larger chapel in the upper. In this case, the room now used for a 
chapel can be set apart very advantageously for various interesting 
and amusing entertainments for the patients, in which a platform 
and other fixtures of a permanent character are quite essential. 

‘« By reference to the annexed print, showing the plan of the build- 
ing, the first story of the proposed addition to the centre and wings 
on either side will be seen. A portion of the enlargement of the 
wings will consist of an extension of the present cross-wings, so as 
to accommodate nine more patients in each story, while the remain- 
ing portion will be but two stories high, and used for the most noisy 
and demented classes. The building then would possess arrange- 
ments for eleven full and fourteen partial divisions of each sex, which 
may be regarded as ample for all needful purposes of classification. 
The estimated cost for proposed buildings, with fixtures and furniture 
complete in every part for use, is fifty thousand dollars, ($50,000) viz: 
twenty-one thousand dollars ($21,000) for the wings on either side, 
and eight thousand (38,000) for the centre. Could the building of 
the centre and wings on the side for females (of which there are usu- 
ally the largest number) be effected the first year, together with the 
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foundation of the wing on the other side, the whole arrangement 
could be finished and put in use within the second year, which would 
be highly advantageous. During the past year, a substantial stone 
building thirty by thirty-three feet, and three stories high, has been 
erected, at a cost of about eight hundred dollars, (S800) to be used 
for storing lumber, for carpenter's and paint shop, and for other pur- 
poses. The expense of the work was paid in part by the asylum, 
and in part by Dr. Buttolph, with the understanding that the amount 
be refunded at the convenience of the institution. The building will 
furnish ample shop room for all ordinary work, and also for any ex- 
tra number of workmen that may be needed in connection with the 
possible extension of the main building. 

“It may also be mentioned, that some valuable machinery has 
been introduced during the year, to facilitate the work in the shops 
for wood and iron work, consisting of a circular saw, a moulding 
and planing machine in the former, and a screw cutting machine for 
wrought iron pipe in the latter. These are propelled by the engine 
erected the year before for driving the ventilating fan. 

“Other substantial improvements and repairs have been effected 
during the last year, to as great an extent as the means of the insti- 
tution would permit, though much still remains to be done. The 
improvement in the warming and ventilation of the house, through 
the agency of the forcing machinery, engine, fan, &c., erected in the 
year 59, has been very great, and such as fully to demonstrate the 
utility of the work.” 


The general results for the year, are: Admitted, 174 ; discharged, 
170; remaining, 310. Of those discharged, 73 were recovered, 71 


improved, 3 unimproved, and 23 died. 


7. “At the date of the report made one year ago,’ writes Dr. 
Kirkbride, “the last of the male patients had just been removed 
to the new hospital, and the experiment of treating the sexes in dif- 
ferent buildings was fairly commenced. The change which was 
then inaugurated, had not been proposed without mature reflection, 
and a settled conviction of its importance ; and it may be sufficient, 
on the present occasion, to say that a single year’s experience has 
been entirely satisfactory, and that the advantages which were hoped 
for from the new arrangement, have been fully realized.” 

Upon the removal of the males to the New Department, the most 


They 


thorough repairs to the old building were at once commenced. 
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had not been entirely completed at the date of the report, but re- d 
quired only a few weeks in which to prepare it for occupation. | 
( 


“The entire cost of these improvements in ‘the Department for 


Females,’ will be about $25,000. Although not convenient to ex- | ‘ 
pend so large a sum in the present state of the finances of the hos- | | 
pital, still, | have never doubted but that, if any temporary embar- . 
rassment should ensue from this cause, when the necessity for the | 
work is fully known, and the great advantages which had been se- | | 
cured by its execution fully understood, we could rely for relief, with : 


entire confidence, upon that wise liberality and generous benevolence 
which have never yet failed this institution when properly appealed 
to.” 

The general statistics are: Admitted, 211; discharged, 191; re- 
maining, 274. Of the number discharged, 98 were recovered, 41 
improved, 26 unimproved, and 26 died. 

At the close of the second decennial period of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane,” an abstract of all the cases received since 
its opening is given in a series of tables. The general statistics for 
nineteen years were copied in our notice of the report for 1859, and 
we will not repeat them. The special statistics, occupying twelve 
tables, bear evidence of having been prepared with much labor and 
faithfulness. Yet it no doubt occurred to those who have not spared 
themselves this labor, that its results—except as tending to confirm 
perhaps half a dozen undisputed general statements—are wholly 
without practical or rational value. It is to be regretted, we think, 
that, at so marked a period in the history of his institution, Dr. Kirk- 
bride had not taken occasion to consider the subject of Asylum Sta- 
tistics at length, and to suggest some changes in their present forms, 
either to increase their probable value, or to lessen the factitious im- 
portance now given them, too often to the exclusion of more worthy 
matters. We had thought to offer some comments upon the sub- 
ject in this place, but our limits forbid any thing like the extended 
notice which its importance demands. 

The following interesting abstract of the history of the Hospital, 
we quote from the retrospect of twenty years just completed :— 

“As is well known to those who are at all familiar with the _his- 
tory of the insane in America, the first regular provision for the care 


\ 
\ 
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and treatment of this afflicted class was made in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital in the city of Philadelphia, in the year 1751, and into its 
original buildings such cases were received till the first day of 1841, 
at which time the present hospital was opened. Previous to the 
opening of this building, the number of patients under care was about 
110, filling all the rooms—the entire number occupying the west 
wing and a small detached building of the Hospital at Eighth and 
Pine Streets. These cases were imperfectly divided into three class- 
es for each sex, while the entire pleasure-grounds used by them did 
not exceed two acres in extent. At the present time there are 274 
patients under care, in two buildings, entirely distinet ; each, indeed, 
a complete hospital in itself, and each ofiering more than double the 
accommodations of the old hospital, having provision for the perfect 
separation of the sexes, and for sixteen distinct classes of each, with 
more than ninety acres of private pleasure-grounds, a part of a tract 
of one hundred and thirteen acres belonging to the institution ; while 
room is provided for nearly two hundred more than are now under 
care. These two buildings, it may also be remarked, have been pro- 
vided without taking any thing from the vested funds of the institu- 
tion, and without aid from city, county, or State. The first hospital, 
now ‘the Department for Females,’ was erected and furnished, as 
well as all the grounds purchased, from funds obtained from the sale 
of vacant lots formerly surrounding the old building, and which orig- 
inally cost but $10,000, and had never been of any material service 
to the institution. The other, now ‘the Department for Males,’ as 
is well known, arose from the generous contributions of benevolent 
individuals, mostly our own fellow-citizens, to the amount of more 
than $350,000, and in response to an appeal for aid to make provi- 
sion for those amongst us on whom this affliction may be permitted 
to come, and which, experience had shown, could rarely be treated 
with success among friends and familiar associations.” 


8. The report of the Penn. State Lunatic Hospital, brings down 
the history of that institution to the tenth year since its opening. 
1,336 patients had been received to the date of the report, of whom 
236 have been discharged recovered, 236 improved, 358 unimproved, 
and 178 have died. For 1560, the general statistics were: Ad- 
mitted 144, discharged 127, remaining 291. Discharged recovered 
31, improved 40, unimproved 48, died 8. 

The Trustees state as follows :— 

“The average number of patients in the house during the past 
year has been very nearly as many as can, with advantage or safety, 
be accommodated ; and yet it has been well ascertained, from care- 
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ful investigations made by that indefatigable philanthropist, Miss D. 
L. Dix, to whom the insane of Pennsylvania are already so much in- 
debted, as well as by various other benevolent persons, that there are 
at the present time, in nearly every section of this great Common- 
wealth, quite a large number of insane, suflering from the want of 
hospital treatment. Confined in jails, poor houses, private dwellings, 
or, worse than either, in isolated structures, near what were once 
their own homes, they are too often subjected to a management 
which, to say nothing of its cruelty to those who are suflering under 
so great an affliction, cannot fail, before long, to take away the last 
chance of recovery for the curable, and sink into the lowest depths 
of mental prostration those who are not likely to be restored to 
reason.” 

An appeal to the justice and humanity of the State is based upon 
the sad facts above given. May it meet with a ready and liberal 


response. 


9. Steady progress is being made toward the completion of the 
new Western Penn. Hospital buildings. The centre and front wings 
were closed in and partially roofed at the date of the report, and the 
work of finishing the interior had been commenced. They are of 
brick, the roof of galvanized iron, and are to have iron stair ays, 
A station-house building on the railroad, near at hand, for the accom- 
modation of the Hospital and to serve as a dwelling for the steward, 
and a laundry building, are also being finished. 

In honor of Miss Dix, to whose zeal and devotedness the new 
Hospital is greatly indebted, it has been named the “ Dixmont Hos- 
pital for the Insane.” The Hospital is built upon a farm of 280 
acres, extending 2,600 feet along the railroad and Ohio river. When 
completed—with two rear wings not at present to be erected—it will 
provide for three hundred patients. Steam will be introduced into 
the basement chambers for heating, and the building will be thor- 
oughly ventilated. Water is supplied from the river by a Worthing- 
ton steam-pump. 

The general results for the year are: Admitted 109, discharged 
98, remaining 111. Recovered 46, improved 31, unimproved 11, 
died 10. 


e 
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10. Dr. MeFarland’s biennial report is mainly devoted to the gen- 
eral history of the Illinois Hospital for two years, and the notice of 
practical advantages and emergencies therein suggested. 

The work of completing this Hospital according to the original 
plan—thereby more than doubling its present capacity for 200 pa- 
tients—which had been commenced, has been suspended. 

‘“ Before the work can now be resumed and finished,” says the Su- 
perintendent, “ there will be such an accumulation of cases within 
the State, that still further room will be imperatively required. Any 
further extension of this will be out of the question. One superin- 
tendent, however industrious and gifted with administrative ability, 
will have full employment in the care of four or five hundred such 
helpless and dependent human beings as will be gathered here. That 
three first-class institutions in the State, of which this will be the 
central, will be required at an early day, does not admit of a doubt. 
That one of these should immediately be begun, is dictated by every 
necessity.” 

Dr. McFarland also presents in the strongest light the arguments 
against associating and treating the criminal insane in a hospital with 
other classes. In view of the weighty objections to such a course, 
and of the fact that a State penitentiary is in process of construction, 
he concludes, that “ the subject reduces itself to the plain question : 
‘ Which is the more proper, to have a hosytal attached to a peni- 
tentiary, or to have a penitentiary attached to a hospital?’ The 
former is a necessity in all instances, a humane juxtaposition, which 
should never be wanting: the latter is a needless incongruity, cor- 
rupting to the whole employed corps of the hospital, and, if suffered 
to continue, would surely be eventually regarded as a reproach upon 


the ruling sentiment of the State.” 


An increased water-supply is urged, as a matter of the first impor- 
tance to the welfare of the Hospital. A change is advised in the 
existing mode, of maintaining all patients at the public expense, ex- 
cept for clothing. From one-fifth to one-sixth of the present patients, 


it is supposed, might be supported at private expense, and a change 
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in the law organizing the Hospital, directing the Trustees to adopt 
this policy, is desired. 

In the summer of 1860, an epidemic of typhoid fever was devel- 
oped in the institution. About thirty cases occurred, three of which 
proved fatal. Although no doubt due to a local cause, the emana- 
tions from a defective drain in one division of the building, it seemed 
clearly proven to b® contagious by several singular facts in its history. 

During the two years of the report, there were admitted 323; 
discharged—recovered 154, improved 32, unimproved 106, died 29— 


321; remaining 231. 


11. The history of the Indiana Hospital for the past year presents 


few points of general interest. No appropriation has yet been made 


by the State for the completion of the Hospital, by the addition of 


another wing ; and the unfit basement rooms are still of necessity 
used for patients. Good progress has been made in the boring of an 
Artesian well, from which a large water supply is confidently antici- 
pated. 

The usual statistics are: Admitted 221, discharged 227, remain- 
ing 297. Discharged recovered 104, improved 14, unimproved 90, 
died 19. 


12. Dr. Hills’ report is brief, and mainly confined to statistical and 
business details of the Central Asylum. With the former, however, 
he presents a “ Table of the Institutions for the Insane in the United 
States,’ for the reason of “having found it in the general profes- 
sional literature of the country.” He says :-— 


“It willbe seen from this table that our institution during a period 
of twenty-one years (now twenty-two) has maintained a position in 
advance of all other institutions of the United States, east of the 
Rocky Mountains, in the proportion of its recoveries upon the num- 
ber of patients committed to its care. This is not alluded to ina 
spirit of boasting, for there are many circumstances that have their 
bearing in determining this per centage. We believe the principal 
causes of our’s having become so eminently a curative institution, 
are to be found in the principles upon which it has been established 
and maintained, especially the provisions of the statute laws that all 
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its inmates shall be maintained at the expense of the State, and 
that chronic and incurable cases must give place, when necessary, 
to those that are recent and hopeful. 

“We are proud to say that we believe Ohio has been the pioneer 
in this direction, and do not doubt that the number of states follow- 
ing this example will ere long not be few, but many.” 

The value of the plan by which all the insane treated in asylums 
derive their support from the State treasury, is, of course, to be 
judged by its practical results. If curative treatment can be se- 
cured to the largest number of recent cases, and if proper care of 
the incurable class can be most surely effected, through one grade of 
institutions supported directly by the State, by all means let this sys- 
tem be ardently recommended. But if otherwise,—if a policy of 
public and private or mixed institutions, of State, or county, or mu- 
nicipal support, best answers the desired ends, then let its merits be 
fairly allowed. We remember that the theoretical superiority of the 
Ohio system, was its greater simplicity and comprehensiveness. With 
the least possible trouble and expense, all the insane of the State 
would be gathered into curative establishments. But it has in fact 
been found nearly impossible to keep the Ohio Asylums up to the 
curative standard; and now we have Dr. Hills stating, as an ad- 
mirable feature of this policy, “that chronic and incurable cases must 
give place, when necessary, to those that are recent and hopeful.” 
So that the principal objection to the mixed system—an impossible 
and unjust discrimination against incurables, who must be kept in 
county-houses, receptacles, or private families—has become the cor- 
ner-stone of a scheme which is forced entirely to ignore the class of 
chronic insane. After having stated at length the advantages of 
this policy—all obviously to be gained, if we may lose sight of incu- 
rables—Dr. Hills concludes :— 

“All these are very important results, and are so nearly self-evi- 
dent that it is needless to comment upon them. It can be distinctly 
understood how they may contribute to increase the percentage of 
recoveries over that of institutions like all the older ones, and some 
others in which the pay system is required, tending to keep patients 
out of the Asylum too long, and removing them too soon, and in 
which incurables are retained, and their proportion constantly aug- 
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menting, making the institutions less distinctly curative and more 
custodial in character. 

“We recognize the importance, as much as any, of taking care of 
incurables as well as curables; but when a fraction only of the 
whole can be eared for in the A Asylum, none can hesitate to say 
which should be preferred. In the first opening of an institution, 
when the number of applications demands a selection, the curables 
would have preference assuredly. The State of Ohio most wise ly 
perpetuates this principle in the continued operation of her institu- 
tions, and therein she stands isolated from nearly all other States. 

“We have dwelt upon this subject, for the reason that the policy 
of Ohio, in maintaining all the inmates of her As ylums and giving 
the above stated preference to curables, is objected to by some ; but 
the great wisdom and magnanimous beneficence of the State stand 
fully vindicated in the preceding figures. Another reason for our 
dwelling upon it is, that our large proportion of recoveries has led 
some to doubt the genuineness of those recoveries. In the preceding 
pages ample reasons can be found for accounting for the result, with- 
out the necessity of questioning the honesty of reports, or demanding 
the existence of superior skill. We disclaim the latter with as much 
sincerity as we iusist upon the former. The genuineness and gen- 
eral permanence of our recoveries, we believe to be on a par with 
those of other institutions, aud that the fact will be ap parent in sta- 
tistics, now being procured, to be presented in faunas” 


Whatever may be the fact as to the recoveries, Dr. H. may see, 
upon comparing the figures in the table he has quoted, that the aver- 
age yearly admissions to the Central Ohio Asylum, in spite of the 
policy of removing incurables, have been Jess, in proportion to ca- 
pacity, in that Asylutn than in several others. This, of course, 
affords no rational datum in the case, any more than do the figures 
referred to ‘“ vindicate the great wisdom and magnanimous benefi- 
cence of the State.” 

The general summary for the year is: Admitted 208, discharged 
170,—recovered 101, improved 24, unimproved 51, died 14—re- 


maining 252. 


Dr. Kendrick appears to us to take a proper view of the bear- 
ings of the State policy upon the interests of the insane, and to dis- 


cern the true direction in which improvements are to be sought. Of 


the evils pertaining to the Northern Asylum, he says :— 
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“The nearer the approach to ivdividualized treatment in our 
hospitals—other things being equal—the greater the success. The 
percentage of recoveries will be inereased in direct ratio with the 


increase of resources ; proper classification, appropriate labor, constant 
mental employment, so diversified as not to weary, are indispensable 
to a successful treatment of the insane. They may as well be con- 
fined in the infirmaries and jails of their countics as in our public 
hospitals, if debarred, by narrow-minded views of economy, from 
that extensive range of employment aud amusement now so univer- 
sally furnished the insane in curative institutions. 

“Tam sorry to say this Asylum is behind the age in these respects ; 
great changes must take place, to bring it up to that high standard 
of excellence to which a worthy ambition prompts us to aspire. Our 
wards, three for each sex, are crowded with persons so diverse in 
temperament, tastes, social position and iutellectual culture, as to 
render an attempt at classification a nullity, whilst the compulsory 
mingling of the rude and sensitive in the same hall tends to increase 
their irritability, promote disconteut, and diminish the chances of 
recovery. The law, which gives preference to recent cases, introdu- 
ces into the Asylum a class whose services, for some time at least 
after admission, can be little used in ordinary labor, with safety to 
themselves or advantage to the Institution ; yet these persons need 
diversion of thought and the stimulus of suitable employment to 
rouse their dormant faculties, as certainly as they need strong food 
and tonic remedies to invigorate their eufeebled bodies. 

“While to many of our sister institutions munificent donations are 
being constantly made by private citizens, to furnish them with 
abundant means of amusement, we are obliged to depend upon our 
own meagre resources to supply the wards with those simple pastimes 
which even families deem essential to ordinary comfort. 

“Recreation halls should be erected and fitted up, one for each 
sex, adjacent to the Asylum, where at suitable times they might en- 
gage in innocent sports, with a freedom from restraint which it is im- 
possible for them to feel in the wards of 


4 


the hospital.” 

Dr. K. further states as probable, that at least six hundred insane 
persons are within the borders of his district, comprising twenty 
counties of the State. Only 155 out of this number were under 
treatment at the date of the report. 

‘From all these counties,’ he continues, ‘‘ we hear sad accounts 
of the condition of the insane, and urgent appeals are being con- 
stantly made for the admission of the troublesome incurable to the 
Asylum. Until something is done for the permanent relief of these 
sufferers and the communities upon which they hang as dead weights, 
philanthropy and proper economy will continue to urge their aggre- 
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gation into organized establishments, where, in consulting the general 
good, each individual must receive his just share of attention.” 

And, it is asked, what shall be done? The general experience, 
both in Europe and in this country, he recognizes as opposed to the 
connection of lunatic asylums with poor-houses. The laws of the 
State forbid the opening of private asylums; and a central asylum 
for incurables, of the vast size which would be required, is imprac- 
ticable. Finally, he quotes with approval the remarks of Dr. Me- 
Farland, at the last Meeting of the Association of Medical Superin- 
tendents, who anticipated that the mixed institutions, fostered but 
not controlled by the State, founded upon and appealing to voluntary 
contributions, were the class most likely to take the place of all oth- 
ers, and to do their work with the greatest perfection. Yet this can 
not now be waited for. The wealthy classes can be educated up to 
this standard, only by the most persevering and patient effort. And 
in the meantime, he says truly, “ there can be no question as to the 
real economy and expediency of completing the Northern and South- 
ern Asylums, as originally contemplated.”’ 

135 patients remained at the close of the year, during which 115 
had been admitted, and 118 discharged. Of the latter, 54 were re- 


covered, 12 improved, 50 unimproved, and 2 died. 


14. Dr. Mcllhenny also advises the enlargement and completion 


of the Southern Asylum. He says :— 


“We most especially desire to call the attention of the Board to 
the subject of the enlargement of the building. This district is com- 
posed of twenty-five counties, containing in the aggregate a popula- 
tion of 454,950. 

“We think we have pretty accurately ascertained that there are 
within these counties as many as 500 insane. Of this number, 157 
only can be furnished with room in this Institution, leaving 343 for 
whom no provision is made. 

“In view of the small number who can be cared for in the asy- 


lum, and of the wretched and uncomfortable condition of many of 


those who are confined in the county houses and jails, and of the 
fact that it is impracticable, and almost impossible for friends to take 
proper care of them at home, must it not be deemed a matter not 
only of philanthropy and humanity, but in the end also of economy, 
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to furnish those thus situated with homes in hospitals devoted to the 


cure of insane alone, where more protection can be thrown around 


them than is possible to be done elsewhere ? 


“ The only cost in the building would be two additional wings, 
which would be but trifling in comparison to the erection of a new 
house. The same officers could as readily attend to double the num- 
ber of patients that they now do—a few more employees, with a 
corresponding increase in provisions, comprehend all the additional 
expense. With this improvement 300 patients could be well accom- 
modated ; besides, the increase of halls would enable us to classify 
and better arrange them, much to their benefit, as well as to the con- 
venience of all concerned.” 

The usual statistics are: Admitted during the year, 127; dis- 
charged—recovered 64, improved hy unimproved O2, died 8—126 ; 
remaining 157. 

The large proportion discharged ‘“ unimproved,” is explained by 
the transference of a number of patients to the other asylums, con- 
sequent upon a change in the asylum districts of the State. Similar 
changes in this and other States are not unfrequent, and render a 
large portion of asylum statistics entirely valueless. 

Dr. Mcllhenny submits a plea in behalf of epileptics, who, as in- 
curable, are denied admission to the State asylums. It is estimated 
that there are one hundred and fifty of this class within the bounds 


of the Northern Asylum district. 


15. The county of Hamilton, including the city of Cincinnati, has 
been constituted the fourth asylum district of Ohio, and a new edi- 
fice, named the Longview Asylum, has been built at a distance of 
seven miles from the city. This institution was opened in February 
1859, and has received 422 patients, with a daily average residence 
since May 1, 1860, of 353. It is situated on a ridge overlooking 
the valley of Mill Creek, above which it is elevated about one hun- 
dred feet. The lot upon which it is placed contains thirty-eight 
acres, bounded in one-third of its extent by the Miami canal. A 
highway separates it in another direction from the county-poor farm 
of seventy-three acres, which it is hoped will soon be attached to the 
asylum farm. The present lot, about one-half covered by forest 


trees, will be converted into ornamental grounds. 
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“ The edifice itself,” says the report, “which is built of brick, j 
six hundred and twelve feet lone, and consists of a centre buil: ing, 
five stories high, surmounted by a dome and two wings, three stories 
high, eac 7 intersected by three cross-buildings, two of w hic are four 
stories high, one of them surmounted b yy a dome, smaller, however, 
than the one on the main building. The front of the centre is but 
three stories high, and somewhat narrower than the rest of the build- 
ing. In front of this is a brick portico, also three stories high. The 
portico is reached by a flight of four steps, and from this three more 
steps lead up to the main entrance. From the entrance a hall ten 
feet wide runs back to the rotunda, which is in the centre of the 
building, and is forty-four feet in diameter and eighty-eight feet high, 
with five corridors around it, communicating with the diflerent stories: 
the floor as well as the dome, is of glass, for the purpose of giving 
light to the basement.” * * 

‘In the basement,” the report continues, “are the washing. dry- 
ing, ironing, bake, and flour rooms, kitchens and store rooms. In 
that portion of the basement under the wings, are the work-shops, 
clothing rooms, elevators, chambers for heating air to warm the 
wards, dead room, dust holes, drop for soiled clothes, bowling alleys, 
&e. Underneath the basement, are the cellars, air duct for ventila- 
tion, coal pits, boiler room and gas house. The basement and cellar 
are continued back in the rear of the main building about one hun- 
dred and seventy feet, forming a low building of that length, and as 
the ground gradually recedes in that direction, the boiler room, which 
is at the extremity of this building, is almost entirely above ground. 
This arrangement removes from the immediate neighborhood of the 
main building all those processes which would be liable to cause dis- 
comfort, by heat, smell, &c., and also allows the smoke stack, which 
is also the ventilating flue for the whole house, to be at such a dis- 
tance as to insure the del ap of the impure air so far from the 
house that there can not be the slightest danger of its being return- 
ed to it, no matter what direction of the wind may be.” * * * 

“The iron stairways in the house are not only convenient for the pas- 
sage of patients from one part of the house to another without bringing 
therm to the public stairways, but in case of fire they furnish a 
ready and safe means of egress for all the inmates. The wards are 
shut off from each other by double doors, preventing any noise in 
one being heard in the next. The floors are all laid in cement, which 
serves an excellent purpose in deadening sound, and in connection 
with the abundant supply of water, is almost perfect protection 
against fire. Each ward contains a bath room, pantry, washroom, 
and water closets, supplied with hot and cold water from faucets, 
with self-acting valves, to prevent waste of water by the inmates. 
Each contains also an elevator, drop or chute for soiled clothes, and 
one for dust which reaches to the basement. 


The cross buildings of 
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the wings are all, except the two at the extreme ends in which the 
strong rooms are located, one story higher than the rest of the wings, 
and the two next the main building are surmounted by domes. The 
upper stories of these are devoted principally to convalescents, and con- 
tain amusement and reading rooms. We have already chess, dominoes, 
draughts, backgammon, quoits and ball. The bowling alleys, bil- 
liard and bagatelle tables are contracted for, but not finished.” * * 

*“ One of the first necessities of an establishment of this kind is an 
abundant supply of water, and this has been provided for by the loca- 
tion of a small stearn pump on the bank of the canal, which forces 
the water up into a reservoir on a level with the basement, and 
another pump, or rather pair, for there are two of them in the rear 
of the basement, which forces it up into the tanks in the fifth story 
of the main building. In the pipe which leads to the tanks there is 
a stop-cock, and opening to which hose can be attached, so that in 
case of fire, the whole force of the engine, which is thirty horse 
power, can be employed to throw water directly upon the flames. 
This engine, besides working the pumps, furnishes power for operating 
a large washing machine, wringer and mangle. The boilers supply 
steam not only for the engine, but for heating water, cooking, and 
warming the house. The house is warmed partly by radiators loca- 
ted in diflerent apartments, and partly from air heated by passing 
over coils of steain pipe, the hall of each ward having registers con- 
veying hot air. The sitting rooms most remote from the rnain build- 
ing each contain an independent coil of steam pipe. 

“The building is lighted by gas, manufactured on the premises, 
the works being in the rear of the main building, and at one side of 
the boiler and pump room. The gasometer is thirty-three feet in 
diameter and twelve feet high, and has a capacity of about twelve 
thousand cubic feet. 

‘Ventilation is ensured by means of a large air duct, located in 
the cellar and traversing the whole length of the house, and termi- 
nating in the chimney stack, which is thirteen feet in diameter, one 
hundred and twenty-five feet high, octagonal in shape, having the 
flues from the boilers running up the ceutre, and the flues from the 
kitchens, wash-house and gas-works, in the angles. These flues heat 
the air around them sutliciently to cause a strong upward current in 
the chimney stack, and cousequently an efficient draft in the air duct 
and ventilation flues. The height of the stack and its distance from 
the house ensure the delivery of the foul air at a distance sufficient 
to prevent its return. 

“Drainage is effected by means of an eight inch pipe in the bottom 
of the air duct, and in which all the sewerage pipes of the house 
terminate. This pipe terminates at the chimney stack, in an egg- 
shaped sewer two feet by sixteen inches, which extends eight hun- 
dred feet in the rear of the building. 
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“To give some idea of the size and capacity of the building, and 
the extent to which it is supplied with gas and water, I will state 
that there are in the house near six hundred rooms, and fifty-six wa- 
ter-closets, six thousand one hundred and seventy-eight feet of water 
pipe, and three hundred and fifty-six cocks, and five hundred gas 
burners. 

“Between six and seven millions of bricks were used in erecting 
the building, and its entire cost was four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars.” 

We congratulate the State and its “Queen City” upon this noble 
and bountiful addition to the list of charitable institutions, which was 
already one of the chief glories of Ohio. Incurables, it appears, are 
not to be excluded from this Asylum, and we ardently hope that 
other towns, by organizing a proper provision for this class, will crown 


the fame of the State for its wise and munificent charities. 


A Warning to Fathers, Teachers, and Young Men, in relation 
toad fruitful Cause of Insanity, and other servous Disorders 
of Youth. By W. 3. Currey, M. D., Medical Superintendent 


of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum, Lexington, Ky., etc. 


In the preparation of this little book, an unwelcome and almost 
repulsive task has been admirably performed. Besides the nature of 
the subject treated, is also the revolting fact, that multitudes of books 
similarly entitled are put forth by the vilest of mankind, with the 
deliberate purpose of stimulating the vices against which they pur- 
port to be aimed. Nor is it to be denied that much evil has resulted 
from works of this kind when only good was intended. Such is, 
indeed, the nature of this sexual vice, that many professional men 
and public teachers to whose notice it has been brought, have ad- 
vised that it shall be wholly ignored in all but the most strictly pri- 
vate and personal relations. This view, which we think an extreme 
and mistaken one, is no doubt quite generally held. One of the most 


painful thoughts suggested upon taking up Dr. Chipley’s book is, that 
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it should be thought necessary, in the first place, elaborately to set 
forth facts, authorities, aud arguments, to justify its publication. 
Certainly, the utmost care and discrimination are needed for such a 


work, or for any form of popular investigation of the subject. But 


that a vice so widely prevaleut, and so terrible in its eflects, can only 
be attacked in a manner so cautious and indirect as almost to forbid 
even the hope of any good result, we do not believe. It is to be 
feared that most of those who advise such a course, do not fully real- 
ize the extent of the evil they would ignore. Until lately, a similar 
extreme reserve prevailed in regard to a kindred form of “ social evil,” 
which is now receiving general and needed attention. Yet what phy- 
sician of experience can doubt that bodily disease and moral debase- 
ment, have a more fertile source in masturbation than in prostitution. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Chipley is aware of both the delica- 
cy and importance of a task, which has been pressed upon him by the 
conviction that much good inight be expected from its proper per- 
formance, and by the desires of professional and other friends. After 
an introduction, in which the fearful magnitude of the evil is attested 
through the experience of the most eminent physicians, the subject is 
treated in three chapters, on causes, consequences, and prevention. 
As these are written for the popular rather than the professional 
reader, though they will not be without value to each class, they 
need not be analyzed here. Facts from the learning and experience 
of Dr. Chipley are brought to bear in an impressive manner, while 
at the same time there is little which the most morbid prurience 
could pervert from its proper efiect. 

Among the points touched upon in the book, is that of the relation 
of certain common forms of nervous disorder to this vice, as a cause. 
Dr. Chipley, with many others who have observed very extensively 
in the matter, believe that such relation exists to a far greater de- 
gree than is generally supposed. Reliable facts by which to justify 
this belief, are, of course, to be obtained only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. But the recent direction of special inquiry to the typical symp- 
toms which group around all the great sources of disease, must throw 
some light in this direction. It may be considered a settled princi- 
VoL. XVII. No. 4. Q 
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ple in the etiology of disease, that the degree in which any cause 
may be deemed efficient rather than merely accidental, is in propor- 
tion to the persistency of the type of symptoms found to exist in re- 
lation to such cause. A class of symptoms, nervous and mental, 
has been proposed, and very generally accepted, under the term “ al- 
coholism,” as produced by the abuse of alcoholic drinks. The study 
of these symptoms from such a point of view, is at once seen to prom- 
ise valuable results. The same advantages, it seems to us, might be 
expected to‘follow the same mode of investigation into sexual vice. 
Both, indeed, would forrn most important classes in a great group, 
which would include all the principal agents for “ producing facti- 
tious sensations.” No doubt it must long remain a fact, that unnat- 
ural sexual gratification can not be so thoroughly investigated as the 
vicious indulgence in alcoholic drinks. We believe, however, that 
this is solely from the secresy with which the former is practiced, 
and the unfortunate delicacy which prevents even the effort towards 
detecting it. It is not, certaimly, that the morbid symptoms are 
less definite and persistent than in the latter. There can be little 
doubt that the effects of sexual vice are more strongly characteristic 
than those of any similar morbid agency. 

If we refer to the earlier reports of asylums for the insane, in this 
country and in Europe, we shall find that masturbation was recog- 
nized as the cause of insanity in a far greater number of cases than 
are now attributed to that source. There is no reason to believe 
that the vice has become less prevalent or less destructive. On the 
contrary, it is well known to increase with the crowding of popula- 
tion, and with the growth of luxury and idleness. Is it not probable 
that a less searching inquiry upon this point has become general, in 
consequence of the great delicacy and difficulty of the subject ? 
And this can not be a matter of surprise. If an investigation into 
this evil can be undertaken by those only who are devoted to 
the treatment of the insane, there is no rational hope of any useful 
result. It must be studied in connection with those nervous and 
mental symptoms, of which insanity is only the last and exceptional 


result: and, in order to this, the wisest and most trusted medical 
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men, each within the sphere of his professional influence, must aid 
to put aside the veil of a false delicacy, which has hidden and fos- 
tered this pernicious vice. 

Although we think these morbid symptoms ought chiefly to be 
studied apart from the vexed question of insanity, yet the vice must 
also be viewed in its bearings upon this point. In morbid mental 
phenomena, especially, are its effects more powerful and marked than 
those of drunkenness. Certain passions and sentiments are height- 
ened or perverted in almost every case, and often to a great extent 
without corresponding lesion of the intelligence. The timidity, the 
suspicion, and the quickly excited and furious passion of masturba- 
tors, with but slight intellectual aberration, is quite characteristic. 
Homicidal acts by subjects of this sort are by no means rare, and the 
question of moral freedom or its negation is as difficult as it is im- 
portant. Here are ample scope and promise for patient and rigid inqui- 
ry, and, in spite of the revolting nature of the subject, we do not de- 


spair that it will yet receive due attention. 


ProproseD STaTE Boarp or HeattH AND oF ViTAL STATISTICS IN 
Massacuusetts.—A Memorial to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
written by Dr. Edward Jarvis, one of a Committee of the Boston 
Sanitary Association, is before us. It very fully and ably represents 
the necessity and advantages of a General Board of Health and of Vi- 
tal Statistics in the Commonwealth. The duties of the proposed 
Joard are, to superintend the execution of the law for the registra- 
tion of births, marriages and deaths, to have charge of the decennial 
census, and to have a visitorial power over all the hospitals, and the 
public medical charitable institutions for the sick, insane, deaf-mute, 


idiotic, &e. 


SUMMARY. 
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We earnestly hope that this plan will receive the attention which 
its great importance demands, So far as it bears upon the executive 
direction of the institutions and interests which it includes, the great- 
est prudence and good judgment will be required in its application. 
But its scientific bearings are of the first importance, and there need 
be no obstacle to a scheme of statistical inquiry which will give real 
value to numerous data, which, as now returned, are of the least 
possible utility. 

Our present limits forbid any quotation of the important facts and 


deductions contained in the Memorial, but this will hereafter be done. 


INFLUENCE OF PREGNANCY ON INSANITY.—Dr. TANNER, in his re- 
cent work on the Scgns and Diseases of Pregnancy, says that in 
his experience insanity in wornen is not benefitted by becoming preg- 
nant, and that, in two cases under his observation, marriage only 
ageravated the morbid symptoms.— British Medical Journal, Feb. 


23, 1861. 


SrxTEENtTH ANNUAL MEETING oF THE AssocIATION.—The Associ- 
ation of Medical Superintendents of American Institutions for the 
Insane, will meet at the City Hotel, in the city of Providence, Rhode 
Island, on Tuesday, June 11th, 1861, at 10, A. M. 

Joun Curwen, M. D., Secretary. 


Erratum.—lIn the table of Statistics of American Institutions for 
the Insane, given in this journal for January, ult., the numbers of 
those discharged recovered, improved, unimproved, and the percentage 
of recoveries at the Friends’ Asylum, Pa., were erroneous. The core 
rect figures are as follows: Discharged recovered 10, improved 7, 
unimproved 8, died 4. Percentage of recoveries on admission, 40. 
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